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Morning Exercises 



Washington's Birthday Celebration 



THE AUDITORIUM. AT HALF AFTER TEN O'CLOCK 



Mr. Arthur W. Underwood, Presiding: 

Recollections of the Civil War, First Cavalry Band, I. N. G. 

Chorus— Columbia 

Jubilee Overture - - . First Cavalry Band 

Address— "The New Pioneers in America** 

Dr. John Huston Finley 

Chorus— "Star Spangled Banner'* 

"The Patrol of the Blue and the Gray*' First Cavalry Band 

America 

Organ Posdude 



Mr. Arthur Hahn, Precentor 



Mr. Bertram Smith Webber, Organist 



MORNING EXERCISES 



Exercises in commemoration of the birthday of George Wash- 
ington held at the Auditorium on Friday morning, February 22, 
1907, under the auspices of the Union League Club of Chicago, 
Mr. Arthur W. Underwood, presiding. 

In the presence of an audience that filled every seat on the 
first floor and balcony of the Auditorium, Mr. Underwood 
opened the morning exercises, introducing Doctor John Huston 
Finley, President of the College of the City of New York. 

Mr. Underwood: Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a pleasure 
to welcome so great an audience to a share in the celebration of 
this anniversary day. For many years the Union League Club 
has aimed, by its observance of the 22nd day of February, as a 
high memorial, to recall and revive in the minds of our citizens 
the deeds and words, the character and spirit of George Wash- 
ington. 

Twelve months of preparation have led to the varied, instruc- 
tive and inspiring exercises with which this day is filled. No 
part of the work is so hopeful as that designed to awaken in the 
hearts of the youth, whose years of public service are soon to 
begin, the ambition to follow the star which led the first Presi- 
dent of the Republic through the years of labor, of anxiety and 
almost of despair before this nation came to its own as a 
member of the world's confederacy. 

We rejoice in the opportunity to bring before you year by year 
noted orators, men of high mind, distinguished attainments and 
eminent public service. We share in the delight with which you 
greet the elevated and patriotic addresses here delivered. No 
effort could be too great which contributes to the development of 
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a public spirit free from self-seeking, and an enlightened love of 
freedom and of country such as has been so often taught from 
this platform. 

To the list of eminent men who have spoken within these 
walls on this anniversary day we have the privilege to-day to add 
one who belongs both to the east and to the west; president at 
the age of twenty-eight years of Knox College in this state: 
later a professor in Princeton University, and now president 
of the unique and great college of the City of New York. 1 
have the honor to present to you. Doctor John Huston Finley, 
who will address you upon the subject "The New Pioneers in 
America." 



DR. JOHN HUSTON FINLEY 



Up in New Hampshire, where I live for a little while in the 
summers, we have the mountains all about us. Back of those 
that stand to the north of us, there is a taller range known as 
the "Presidential Range." We like the lower, nearer moun- 
tains, and we like best of all our own hill on which the Ex- 
President lives, but often we go down to the foot of our valley 
or climb to the summit of one of these nearer mountains to 
look off where Mount Washington rises above Adams, Monroe, 
Madison and Webster. Sometimes it is hidden by cloud, some- 
times it is capped with snow and sometimes it seems an unreal, 
mythical mountain, but it is always a great satisfaction and com- 
fort to know that it is there. And once a year we climb to the" 
top of it, and go back to our humble levels happier, stronger, 
braver, to do our work because of that day on the heights. So 
we have come out of our valleys to-day to look upon our Wash- 
ington, to climb some of us to the heights of his patriotism, of 
his greatness, of his devotion and find new purposes in our lives, 
new love in hearts for this country over which his mighty spirit 
still looks as from some great height from sea to sea. • 

When George Washington was a boy of your age (and it 
has not been difficult ever to think of Washington as a boy) 
there were fewer boys between fifteen and nineteen in all this 
continent (Indians excepted) than there are now in the City of 
Chicago. All of them could easily have been seated in the 
Harvard Stadium, and perhaps in your great ball park ; and 
all of the boys who were born in the same year with Washington 
could doubtless have been crowded into a room no larger than 
this Auditorium. Think what this means. The population 
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from whose lives this great nation was soon to spring was less 
than is now gathered under one mayor within ten miles of the 
Chicago postoffice — a little patch of prairie represented on a 
map of the hemisphere by a dot no larger than a pin point. But 
there is a more stirring statistical fact. It is that to that 
assemblage of boys who might have been reached by one sten- 
torian voice and who might all have witnessed together a base- 
ball game or a football game, or might all have sung as one 
vast choir as you have sung this morning — that to these boys the 
chance was to come of helping to win independence for their 
country and of helping to frame a republic among the mon- 
archies of the earth. What American bov would not have 
coveted a seat in that stadium? And what speaker would not 
have chosen to speak to that audience rather than to any other 
ever assembled since men were scattered with strange tongues 
from the Tower of Babel? 

And think who might have been in that assembly. The 
speaker might have safely prophesied that one of those boys 
would become president of the United States, for there were 
at least two coming presidents there and a third might even by 
his precocity have gotten a seat, not to mention a vice-president. 
Patrick Henry, though he could not have gained admission to a 
High School of to-day would have been there, John Stark m 
his New Hampshire mountaineer clothes, Daniel Boone froiri 
the other frontier, Robert Morris only lately landed from the 
other side (a raw immigrant), Marion and Sumter from the 
Carolinas, and Mason, the youth who was later to help run the 
Mason and Dixons' line (if indeed he had yet landed). There 
were several among them doubtless who were to sign the Dec- 
laration of Independence, many who were to give their lives and 
fortunes in its support and still others who were to make the 
constitution under which we live or try to live to-day. 

They did not all wear one manner of dress, though I infer 
from the directions which Washington gave in a letter to his 
tailor as to the height of the collar of his coat, the width and 
color of the lapel and the location of the buttons, that he was 
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as particular as any man to-day about his clothes. I also infer 
from that and other letters that he was not more particular about 
his spelling than many boys to-day. They did not all dress 
alike, they did not all spell alike, Daniel Boone a few years later 
in what is now the State of Kentucky, carved in a tree a record 
which would have pleased both in its contents and its spelling, 
President Roosevelt. It read "C-i-1-l-e-d a B-a-r in the year 
1760." 

They did not all dress, spell or think alike, and that was 
partly because they all came from the country. They were 
born and brought up there from necessity for there were then 
no cities to be born in and to live in. Philadelphia, which got 
under way first (because, perhaps, it traveled more slowly) was 
no larger then than scores of cities in this country of which you 
have never heard; New York City had no more people than a 
single one of her sky-scrapers holds daily and there are more 
students in the University of Chicago than there were souls at 
that time in Boston. So nearly every boy was bom and raised 
in what would now be called a "rural environment." Every 
boy knew a cherry tree when he saw one, though he probably 
never knew that it was technically the ''Prunus cerasus/' And 
every boy knew how to handle a hatchet. He knew without any 
course in manual training how to make a peg and drive one. 
(There are other inferences than the veracity of George Wash- 
ington to be drawn from the cherry tree incident.) 

But though these boys dressed and spelled differently, they 
nearly all spoke one language, with such variations as their wide 
separation, the climate and their differing and trying experiences 
developed. And yet they nearly all were immigrants. For 
some reason or other we think of those boys as pure-blooded 
Americans. Americans they were in spirit as certainly as Web- 
ster, Lincoln or Cleveland, but they were as a matter of gene- 
alogy no further removed from Europe than the Scandinavian 
boy in Minnesota whose parents came over in steerage twenty 
years ago, or the Hebrew boy in New York, who sings : 

"Land of the Pilgrims pride, 
"Land where my fathers died." 
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as heartily and with as patriotic a proprietorship as if his recen: 
ancestors had not felt the lash in Russia. I suppose there was 
a larger proportion of immigrants or immigrants' children then 
than now, even when one of every two one meets in Illinois and 
New York is of foreign parentage, when three of every four in 
Wisconsin are such and four of every five in Minnesota. 

And they were the young pioneers in America — among the 
first to cut their way through the woods, to traverse the streams 
and climb the mountains over into this great valley which was 
once the far west. I remember that even in my boyhood it was 
still the West, for we used to sing in the prairie district school 
not far from here: 

"Once a man in Androscoggin — 

Or in some outlandish place — 
With a view to find this country. 

To the westward set his face. 
He was weary at Chicago, 

So he sat him down to rest ; 
But 'twas only there the center 

Of this fabled land out west." 

But what is now far east of the geographical center was far. 
far beyond the western borders of that little strip of continent 
in which the boys of Washington's day lived — that stadium full 
of boys from the Androscoggin and the Altamaha, the Hudson 
and the Schuylkill, whose geographies had not yet discovered the 
Wabash, the Illinois, the Missouri and the Arkansas and wlio 
had never even heard of this place called Chicago where the 
French explorers began their journeys from the lakes to the 
Gulf, up the Chicago river, down the Fox or the Desplaines to 
the Illinois and the Mississippi. I am thinking of what some 
greater orator of to-day would have said to them, if only he 
could have had that audience before him and for a momeni 
imagine that you are contemporaries of George Washington, and 
that I am a great orator (though I am asking a great deal of 
your imaginations). He would have said: 

"You are the van of a mighty civilization. Where you lead 
with your axes and your rifles, your ploughs and your forges, 
your canoes and your transits; your ideals and your habits and 
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your laws, the ships will follow without sails, the wagons will go 
without horses, thousands will walk across rivers dry-shod, 
threads of iron or copper will carry speech and fire, and a hun- 
dred million will live in greater comfort than even the richest 
of you to-day. Ten thousand pillars of cloud will stand by day 
over towns and cities where now there is but a wilderness, ter. 
thousand pillars of fire will glow every night where there has not 
been a light for centuries save in the sky above. You, you are 
the pioneers of all this. Think what a destiny is within your 
grasp. What you do, what you are, what you give, will be mul- 
tiplied a hundred, a thousand fold for good or bad. Not an 
act of yours but will be felt to the rim of the continent, not a 
word but will be heard in a myriad echoes from sea to sea. And 
so I say to you, remember who you are. Do not waste your 
time; do not be disheartened by your hardships; do not com- 
plain of your lot. Through your sacrifices a new world is to 
spring from the old. You are heirs not of the past of the Old 
alone but of all the future of the New. Go back to the rivers 
from which you have come and look not longingly toward the 
sea into which they flow, but westward, northward, southward 
to their sources." 

But I can as truthfully say the same things to you as that 
great orator might have spoken a century and a half ago, except 
that you who are living to-day are to lead with the pen and the 
lens, the meter, the balance, the spectrum and the crucible, the 
conjugation and the syllogism. 

The tillable fields are ploughed and cultivated many to ex- 
haustion, the mines are many of them emptied, the forests have 
been eaten by fires and the voracious mills. There is frontier 
no longer. There is a wagon factory at the portage between the 
St. Joseph and the Kankakee, there is a summer hotel on what 
was once the site of Fort St. Louis (and is still called Starved 
Rock despite the hotel) ; there are Carnegie libraries in Mon- 
tana, there is a university in Oklahoma; the Oregon trail smells 
of gasoline, Mr. Cleveland has deliberated on questions of state 
in the vicinity of the Everglades and Mr. Roosevelt has written 
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a book out among the hills of the Bad Lands. In a sense it is 
true that there is no frontier, no place for pioneers. But if you 
will think of the frontier, not as a place between the desert and 
the sown, but as a tract upon the edges of the known, and of a 
pioneer not as the word literally means, as one who goes on 
foot ahead of others, but as one who sees things with his eyes 
which others have not seen, does things with his hands which 
others have not done, hears things with his ears which others 
have not heard, you will realize that there is still a frontier even 
in the midst of the city and that there may be pioneers living 
even in tenement houses or apartments instead of tents and huts 
Only, the frontier lies farther and farther out and is not so 
easily reached. 

If Washington, whose first public service was a journey over 
into the edge of this great valley, were living to-day, his chances 
of becoming president would be greatly lessened especially if he 
were not born in New York or Ohio. His wish to escape the 
Presidential nomination would doubtless be gratified, for unlik^ 
most men he did not wish to be President. He probably would 
not have had much of a chance as a civil engineer, without study 
in some technical school, and as for farming, he would no 
doubt have felt it necessary to spend a year or two in an Agri- 
cultural College, before entering this now learned profession. 
But the probability is that he would have been bom in the city 
instead of the country, that he would have had to live in a 
horizontal section of a house; and that he would have had to 
make his way to the frontier through some other occupation 
or profession, — as a doctor, a lawyer, a builder, a scientist, a 
teacher, a banker, a railroad president, or a journalist. He 
would not have to endure such physical hardship as he experi- 
enced on that journey to negotiate with the Indians and with the 
French. Men take such journeys for pleasure, for outings, now, 
as I have myself paddled a boat over these western streams in 
the wake of LaSalle and Tonti, Marquette and Joliet, and as 
some years ago I walked one winter's afternoon from Princeton 
to the place where Washington crossed the Delaware, amid the 
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cakes of floating ice ; for as Washington, I went over into Penn- 
sylvania, and, after spending a few hours in sleep on the other 
side of the river (as Washington did not, I think), I myself 
crossed the Delaware at two or three o'clock in the morning 
and through the dark and a driving rain walked to Trenton by 
the same road through which Washington and a part of his 
men had marched. I made this journey to put myself back in 
Washington's time and at his side, but the depressing part of it 
was not the walking through the rain and ice, it was to come at 
day break to the town where Washington had surprised and 
captured the Hessians and to realize that in my own time the 
overcoming of the mercenary spirit was immensely more difficult 
than to conquer a band of mercenary soldiers; that the bring- 
ing of millions of such men of foreign speech as I saw going to 
work that morning with shovel and pick, into dependent loyalty 
to our highest American ideals was infinitely harder than to win 
a political independence from a mother country for the million 
or two who were here when Washington made that desperate 
Christmas Day journey, or that earlier journey through the gap 
in the mountain into this great valley in which you live. 

The hardship of the pioneer is no longer that of sleeping 
on the bare earth, of making long journeys on foot, of going 
without food or drink, of living far from neighbors and friends, 
enduring the untempted cold or the withering heat or the pierc- 
ing tempest, of resisting attack by savage or wild beast ; it is that 
of holding oneself to a course of training that will lead on in 
some subject out to the edge of the known, of denying oneself 
everything of comfort to find what the truth is; of following 
that truth whatever it brings of privation. I have often said 
that there are three classes of men who cannot tell the truth: 
first, those who do not know it and therefore cannot tell it except 
by accident ; second, those who know it, but have no will to tell 
it, and, third, those who know it and desire to tell it but do not 
know how. And education has its three objects here intimated 
and defined. It is the leading forth, not a filling up or pouring 
in, but the leading forth through the fields that have been 
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ploughed, out into the free and virgin fields, such as there were 
even here in Illinois, when I was a boy and turned my plough 
at the furrow's end upon the wild prairie grass with its untamed 
flowers. For education is to give you first of all the benefit of 
the experience of others. And you, enjoying it, are richer than 
Washington by all the life that has been lived in the world since 
his day, richer than are we your elders by the years that you 
will live beyond us, — the twenty, thirty, fifty years, the fifteen, 
twenty, thirty million minutes. You are all millionaires, in 
these minutes you have. Education is to give you the benefit of 
the experience of those who have gone before, but it is also 
to make you eager to go farther than those before you have 
gone. It is to make you put upon your banners such a legend 
as I used to see upon the Western bound prairie wagons "Pike's 
Peak (or some other frontier mountain) or bust." Sometimes 
I remember, a wagon came back with the name of the distant 
mountain erased, and the verb in its past participial form sub- 
stituted for its brave future tense, and we all know that the 
driver, the migrant, was not of the stuff of which pioneers are 
made. But your faces are all turned towards the mountains 
now, as I believe, as I hope, you are never to turn back from 
those distant fields of your ambition, your hope and your 
struggle. 

And so I address you as the new pioneers in America, as 
those who are to push the boundaries farther and farther out 
upon the unknown, for stretching away from this earth to which 
we children of it are attached by gravitation and other ties, 
there is a territory yet to be conquered, settled, cultivated, a ter- 
ritory not marked on the map and without latitude or longitude 
yet none the less real; and beyond it is the infinite sea upon 
which no Balboa has ever yet looked, but of which we know 
because all the rivers of the later years of our lives run toward it. 

And into this land you may go from your doorways, though 
the tall buildings stand about you and the smoke obscures what 
horizon and sky there is left. I have but to cry a few words 
and these buildings will vanish, or you will see through them, 
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as though a vista in the forest, the plain, the hills and the moun- 
tains which are free for your thoughts to occupy. There you 
will have to fight not with savages that lurk behind trees and 
rocks but with the savages of your own appetites and passions 
and those of your neighbors. There you will not have a chance 
to plough the unbroken prairie field and sow or plant them with 
seeds of growing things that are indigenous, but you will learn 
in a laboratory how to make two acres of one, how to take water 
out of a swamp and how to put it into an arid field (though you 
may not find so ingenious a method of irrigation as that recentl)' 
reported to me. Onions and potatoes being planted in alternate 
rows, the onions being so strong as to bring water to the eyes 
of the potatoes and so irrigating all the land about), how to make 
a Smyrna fig grow on a Scotch thistle and a California grape on 
a Japanese thorn vine. You will not be permitted to live alone 
in a whole solitary hut far away from men, you will have to 
live in a fraction of a cave and you must not only learn to put up 
with your neighbor but you must not bother him and you must 
love him as yourself. You will have to see things more clearly, 
to think more closely, use your hands more skillfully, express 
your thoughts more accurately, build more beautifully and live 
more unselfishly if you are to be all that the new pioneers in this 
new world should be. 

There are such pioneers living now. I know one intimately. 
He was bom in Denmark but he has lived a good part of his 
life in the dirt and the noise of a great city. He has been a 
police reporter on a daily paper. His name is Jacob Riis, whom 
President Roosevelt once called the best citizen in New York. 
He was as truly a pioneer as some of those boys of 1750. He 
did not know how to fire a gun, but he could use a pen, and 
when he put that pen in the sources of New York City's water 
supply he took away their poison, even as that ancient pionec** 
sweetened the waters of Marah. He pointed that pen at the 
wretched tenements of filth and darkness and they were torn 
down. He moved his pen again and trees and grass grew 
in their places or tenements of light. He made a few more 
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motions with his pen and tens of thousands have come to realize 
what a splendid American an immigrant boy can be. 

And I know another. He, too, lives in New York (though he 
is here to-day), but his thoughts live out on the frontier and 
there he has been, singing his songs, and multitudes have fol- 
lowed him, as it were, into the wilderness, to live careless of 
riches and to care more for the things that are of a man's 
eternity. 

And I know still another, who, like Washington, was incident- 
ally a president. I think he never hacked a cherry tree, but he 
is no less truthful and honest than the boy who did. He has 
been another pioneer in honesty and courage so conspicuous that 
r wish every boy and girl in this country might remember his 
birthday too. 

I could speak of scores of other pioneers whom I know, of 
Miss Addams, of Carl Schurz, of Judge Lindsay, who spoke 
to you last year, but their lives would all point to these same 
fields. 

And it is to the great credit of this country, this democracy 
that it has kept open the trails through the public schools and 
colleges and universities to these frontiers, that it has made it 
possible for every boy, however narrow his ancestral lot, to live 
in thought and deed out upon these borders and so not only to 
enjoy the satisfaction of coming nearer to his infinite possi- 
bilities but also of leading others that are to come after him 
in time. 

Henry G. Wells, while flying away from your city on the 
Pennsylvania limited, saw it as a city that "bums bituminous 
coal," that "has a reek that outdoes London," with vast chimneys, 
huge blackened grain elevators, flame crowned furnaces, and, 
gauntly ugly and filthy factory buildings, monstrous mounds of 
refuse, desolate empty lots littered with rusty cans, old iron and 
indescribable rubbish, with crowds of unsanitary looking wooden 
houseis ; but before he got to his journey's and his chapter's end 
he was seeing midst its "sombre uncleanliness the light of a new 
epoch, the coming of new conceptions, * * * of the fresh 
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green leaves of the giant growth of a more orderly and more 
beautiful age." 

And you are pioneers of that age. Where you lead millions 
are to follow, for in and about this city there are to be as many 
times Chicago's present population as the population of the con- 
tinent is multiple of the three millions that were in that little 
strip beyond the mountains when Washington became presi- 
dent. Where you lead not only millions of people will follow, 
but pray God millions will live nearer the boundary of trutli, 
nearer the finite possibilities of human life, because you have 
lived here as pioneers. (Loud applause.) 



At the conclusion of Doctor Finley's speech the band played a 
selection of patriotic airs, and then Mr. Underwood introduced 
the next speaker in the following words : 

The Chairman: I am sure you will agree with me that it 
requires no stress of the imagination to consider Doctor Finley 
among the great orators to whom he refers. Doctor Finley has 
told you that there are pioneers here on the platform. One of 
the pioneers is the editor of the Century Magazine, which you 
all know. Perhaps you do not know that Doctor Finley writes 
poetry for that magazine, as well as Mr. Gilder. Mr. Gilder is 
here, and will read to you an unpublished poem which he calls 
"In the Cities." (Applause.) 
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RICHARD WATSON GILDER 



Mr. Chairman, Mr. President and (turning to Mrs. Cleve- 
land) Mrs. President. (Applause.) A golden hearted woman 
and great citizen, Jane Addams of Hull House, has just pub- 
lished a book setting forth what she calls "Newer Ideas of 
Peace," a peace in which war for the taking of human life shall 
be supplanted by war for the saving of life and the uplifting of 
humanity. The verses which I have been asked to read, though 
written before her book was read by me, will, I trust, be found 
to be in the spirit of her noble thought. 

IN THE CITIES. 

In the cities no longer the blare of trumpets, that summon to 

battle. 
From splendid towers the banners flash not forth in the breeze, 
No longer the ringing of war-bells, and the clattering sound of 

horsemen. 
The clangor of sword on shield, nor the cries of the feudal 

fighters 
Hurrying into the streets to strike with bullet and steel. 
Clamoring, battling down ; assaulting high walls and windows. 
Rushing maddened, furious, to the killing of fellow-men. 
Yet still a clangor of bells and a loud shrill whistling and 

shouting. 
But the sharp quick sounds that startle proclaim not anger but 

mercy. 
For now like winds and thunders rush by the glittering engines, 
And the wagons with ladders and axes ladened with well trained 

men; 
Eager to quench the flame, and scale the dangerous battlements ; 
Eager to risk their lives in the hissing blaze and the smoke, 
That blinds, and that grips the throat like the throttling hand of 

murder. 



On come the engines and wagons and the chief in his hooting 

chariot, 
And a boy who hears them approaching rushes on to the cross- 
ing of ways, 
And, swinging his arms and shouting, clears a path for the 

shrieking engine, 
That rushes like winds and thunders down a vale of death and 

destruction. 
And every man at his post, on the flying winds of the storm, 
Mad for the saving of lives, of men and of women and of 

children. 
To swing in dizzying chasms, to creep to the edge of death. 
To save the children of strangers, forgetting their own in their 

madness 
And then if a comrade fall, how wild each man to the rescue. 
Descending into the pit, poisoned, choked, inconscious~ 
Revived^ — ^they struggle back 'gainst their officers vainly com- 
manding. 
Mad, mad, mad, for the saving of human life. 
And now, in the days of peace no squadron charging by. 
But hark ! down the street a sharp reiterate stroke and clamor, 
A rythmic beating of hoofs, a galloping louder, closer. 
And again a youth leaps quick to the crossing of crowded ways. 
And he swings his arms and shouts, and clears through the 

human currents, 
A path for the clattering ambulance, hurrying, hurrying 

hurrying 
To a place where a child has fallen, is wounded nigh unto death, 
That the child may be tenderly lifted and skillfully nursed and 

tended 
Engine and well equipped ambulance screaming, ringing im- 
patient. 
Filling the frightened streets with echoes of old time wars, 
Not as of old to maim, to hurry and scatter destruction 
Not to take life but to save it, not to kill but to rescue the 
perishing. 

(Applause.) 

The Chairman: The past few days have proved, if any 
proof were needed, that the people of Chicago are unanimous in 
one thing at least, and that is the desire to see the face and hear 
the voice of the most eminent citizen of this republic, the Honor- 
able Grover Cleveland. (Applause.) Mr. Cleveland has a long 
program to-day, and he is here only as a guest but he has gener- 
ously consented to speak to us a few words. 
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I came here to hear and not to speak, and I congratulate you 
as well as myself on the profit and entertainment that has been 
furnished us by what we have already been fortunate enough 
to hear. I very much doubt the propriety of my saying one 
single word, and thus to take the chance of interrupting the 
wholesome current of thought to which we have been invited. 
And I am sure I would not do so, nothing would tempt me to 
do so, were it not that my great interest in the boys and girls 
of America hardly permits me to refuse when I find them 
gathered together and am invited to have some few words with 
them. (Applause.) 

I have business with you to-day. I have been spoken of as a 
pioneer. Lord bless your souls, you don't know anything about 
my pioneering. I am the biggest crank in the United States 
to-day, and after hearing Mr. Finley I declare him in with me 
on my project. (Laughter and applause.) I have had an idea 
for some time in my head that has been beating and mixing my 
poor old brains and I have not announced it as publicly and 
plainly as I have often thought I should do. 

I think I belong to the second class which he mentioned when 
he was speaking about truth, — ^to the class of men who knew 
the truth but did not know exactly where or how to state it. 

My device is — it is not perpetual motion, nor any such ridicu- 
lous contrivance nor any unheard of absurd idea. My device 
consists in something which is Nation saving — ^not life saving — 
Nation saving, and it needs your cooperation. I propose to save 
our nation and secure the happiness which it promises to ths 
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people when they behave themselves, through the boys and girls 
and young men and young women of America. You see at once 
that it needs your cooperation. It is a noiseless, smokeless, safe, 
non-explosive contrivance, warranted to be effective and not to 
cut in the eye. 

Well, it needs patriotism, — the patriotism that loves country 
for its own sake, and because it is worthy of love. And if you 
are going to cooperate with us in this affair you must love your 
country in the same spirit and intent that you love your God 
and your parents and your kindred. And it is not safe for you 
to wait before cultivating your love until you are pushed into the 
busy activities of life. There is danger that in that case you will 
be influenced in such a way and tempted in such a way that 
before you are aware of it the love of country will present itself 
to you as something that ought to pay in dollars and cents or in 
sordid advantages. Then you will be of no use to us, no use to 
me, in my contrivance, in my device. 

If you are going to cooperate with me— and I assume you 
are — ^you cannot get in training too quick for unselfish, lofty 
love of country. Assuming that you are going to be asso- 
ciated with me and take some of my stock, I want to warn you 
against fixing the standard of your patriotism by such as you 
see about you to-day, all about you, on the part of those who 
for the time being are charged with the duty of taking care of 
this country of ours. I don't want to make any wholesale 
accusations against those persons. There are some good people 
among them. But confidentially and quietly between you and 
me I want to say that their patriotism does admit of a good 
deal of improvement and I want you through this device of mine 
to improve it. You can do it, and it is the only way you can do 
it. When you come to the busy activities of life, temptations 
will surround you everywhere. Activities will be apt to sweep 
you away from the moorings of the love of country, pure pat- 
riotism, and you will be useless in this enterprise. 

There is one other thing. If we find this moves along all as 
it should I propose to improve it by putting on a marriage 
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attachment. That is not altogether new with me. (Laughter.)' 
I have not been much of an advocate of female suffrage some- 
how or other (applause), but a man wrote me the other day (if 
I could remember his name I would tell it to you, so he could 
get the credit) and spoke about this momentous serious problem 
of suffrage, said that he had given it a great deal of thought, 
and he ended up by proposing to make suffrage depend upon 
marriage. Well, it seemed to me a little ridiculous, but I read 
it later again, gave it some thought, and I said, there is a good 
deal in that. There certainly is no country worth having with- 
out the family, and there ought to be influences about the family 
after all that would fit people for suffrage, it seems to me, in- 
telligent, decent, clean, nice suffrage. I have not made up my 
mind to adopt this yet, but there is a good deal in it. 

Now, what kind of a man is it who is going to vote cm the 
country's affairs. Is it an old bachelor (laughter), a sordid old 
fellow, all dried up outside, and all hardened up inside (laugh- 
ter), no love for anything; wants his hot bath in the morning, 
and his breakfast at ten; his clothes laid out; who reads the 
morning paper, and then wonders what he is going to do all 
day; would like to spend his time in foreign countries, hob- 
nobbing with people who don't know anything about us except 
to abuse us. Now, that is not much account. 

Well, the old maids, I won't say much about them now. They 
are awfully good in their place. (Laughter.) But I believe 
that we can work something out of that that will improve that 
device of ours so as to make it work completely. Now, think 
what it all amounts to. Think what you will do if you go into 
this speculation with me and it all turns out right. You will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you have in truth and 
in fact been pioneers, pioneers in good, sound patriotism, pion- 
eers in what the country needs ; pioneers in the love of country ; 
because it needs your love; and you will mount high in the 
brightest and purest atmosphere that encircles the globe, the 
lofty exhilarating atmosphere of pure American citizenship. 
(Applause.) 
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The Chairman : We can in no way more appropriately con- 
-clude these exercises than by singing America, which we will 
all stand and sing. 

The singing of America concluded the exercises of the morn- 
ing. 
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Afternoon Exercises 



Washington's Birthday Celebration 



THE AUDITORIUM AT THRBE O'CLOCK 



Selectioiu 
Invocation 
Selections 
Introduction 



Program 



First Cavalry Band, I. N. G. 

Rev. William A. Quayle 

Firat Cavalry Band, I. N. G. 

Judge Charles S. Cutting 

President of Union League Club 



Oration 

HON. GROVER CLEVELAND 

AMERICA 
The audience is requested to join in singing 

Mr. Arthur Hahn, Precentor 
Mr. Bertram Smith Webber, Organist 



Chicago, Friday, February the twenty-second 
nineteen hundred seven 



AFTERNOON EXERCISES 



The afternoon meeting was presided over by Hon. Charles 
S. Cutting, Judge of the Probate Court of Cook County, who 
announced that Rev. William A. Quayle, would invoke the 
divine blessing. 

Rev. William A. Quayle : Oh, Lord ! Thy mercies are our 
wonder and our praise. Thou hast followed us with Thy bene- 
fits ; Thy smile has ever been on our faces. Thy invitations are 
perpetually in our hearts, and this day we bless Thee for how- 
great Thou art to do good, how generous Thou art in leader- 
ship of such as love Thee and care to hear Thy voice and follow 
Thy counsel. We bless Thee for our dear country. We thank 
Thee for all it means to so many of us. We thank Thee for how 
cosmopolitan it is. We bless Thee that from every country un- 
der heaven people are met together to try and live a man's life 
with a man's chance. Bless us all. Help America to be good 
that thereby it may be great, and as Thou has led us lead us yet. 
Keep us from the churlishness of being unthankful. Keep us 
from the folly of not loving Thee more. For the day that brings 
us together we bless Thee. For the man who championed our 
cause against the world we thank Thee. And as this ex-presi- 
dent speaks of this first president bless his words to our benefit. 
And may all of our hearts have health and may we go out 
standing a little straighter and a little taller as Americans, hav- 
ing a little more of the love of God and humanity in our hearts 
because of this hour and this occasion. We pray Thee in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Judge Cutting : "It will be the duty of the historian and the 
sage of all nations" said Lord Brougham, "to allow no occasion 
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to pass of commemorating this most illustrious man, and until 
time shall be no more will a test of the progress which our race 
has made in wisdom and in virtue be derived from the vener- 
ation which is paid to the immortal name of Washington." 

In the spirit of this eloquent tribute of the great Englishman 
to the greatest of Americans we are gathered together here on 
this occasion. Here, where in the days of Washington only the 
mocassined feet of the trapper and the savage trod the narrow 
pathway which connected the waters of the Lakes with the 
Mississippi, live millions of Americans among whose birthrights 
is the story of the life of George Washington. Just as the con- 
stitution of our country, created by our fathers for scattered 
rural communities along the Atlantic Coast has been sufficient to 
cover the governmental activities of a nation multiplied by more 
than a score in nulmbers, consisting of commercial and manu- 
facturing centers connecting the oceans, so have the lessons 
taught by Washingfton followed our civilization into the remot* 
est comers of the republic. We all claim a part in the history 
of George Washington of Virginia, the father and founder of 
the republic; but we grant to our fellows, freely, the splendid 
memories that cluster about the great name of Abraham Lincoln 
of Illinois (applause), the republic's protector and defender. 
It is in this spirit of a broad nationality without the slightest 
tinge of sectionalism or party spirit that the Union League Qub 
of Chicago welcomes you to this meeting. There was held in 
this house this morning another splendid meeting, filled with the 
children of the public schools and their instructors who listened 
to the patriotic addresses of the distinguished gentlemen who 
then spoke to them, and unless the seed sown in that g^and 
meeting and that which shall be scattered in this great gathering 
shall grow and ripen into a more complete patriotism and higher 
ideals of civic virtue, the Union League Club will indeed have 
shot wide of its mark. It has no fears, however ; it believes that 
it only needs the touch of admonition to wake into life the latent 
spirit of true American patriotism. 

A long line of illustrious names connects the present through 
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the Presidency with the time of Washington. Men have held 
the great office which he held as dissimilar in each character- 
istic as it is given men to be, yet of everyone of them it might 
truthfully be said he was an able, earnest, honest, patriotic man. 

Twenty-two years ago, there came to the chief magistracy of 
this nation, a man then young in years for that great trust, yet 
skilled in the administration of executive office. As sheriff of 
his county, mayor of his city, governor of his state, the great 
State of New York, he had learned well his lesson and brought 
to the new office which the people had given him, that high ideal 
of official duty which was ever his. He brought with him as a 
further equipment for that great office a sincere love of the 
constitution of the United States, for no one knew better than 
he how worse than any tyranny is the brutality of an unre- 
strained majority. Approaching all debatable questions with a 
wise conservatism, he prosecuted vigorously the execution of his 
mature determination. Seeking no unusual things, he never- 
theless, with the strong hand, repressed internal disorder, and 
waved back any interference from abroad with a cherished 
American doctrine. He loved well his party, whose victorious 
banner he had twice borne, but no hesitation marked his course 
when party expediency seemed to conflict with national financial 
honor. (Applause.) So served he well his country and when 
the time came to lay aside the mantle of power and responsibility, 
he entered into that delectable land, long occupied by Adams 
and by Jefferson, which is bounded on all sides by the respect 
and veneration of the American people. (Applause.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen : The Union League Club of the City 
of Chicago takes especial pleasure in introducing to you on this 
one hundred seventieth anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, first president of the United States, as orator of the 
day, Grover Cleveland, twenty-second president of the United 
States. (Applause.) 
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The American people are but little given to the observance of 
public holidays. This statement can be disposed of by the alle- 
gation that our national history is too brief to allow the accamu- 
lation of days deserving civic commemoration. Though it is 
true that our life as a people, according to the standard measur- 
ing the existence of nations, has been a short one, it has been 
filled with glorious achievements; and though it must be con- 
ceded that it is not given to us to see in the magnifying mirage 
of antiquity the exaggerated forms of American heroes, yet in 
the bright and normal light shed upon our beginning and 
growth, are seen grand and heroic men who have won imperish- 
able honor and our everlasting remembrance. We cannot there- 
fore excuse a lack of commemorative inclination and a languid 
interest in recalling the notable incidents of our country's past 
under the plea of a lack of commemorative material ; nor can we 
in this way explain our neglect adequately to observe days which 
have actually been set apart for the especial manifestation of our 
loving appreciation of the lives and the deeds of Americans, who 
in crises of our birth and development have sublimely wrought 
and nobly endured. 

If we are inclined to look for other excuses, one may occur 
to us which, though by no means satisfying may appear to gain a 
somewhat fanciful plausibility by reason of its reference to the 
law of heredity. It rests upon the theory that those who secured 
for American nationality its first foothold, and watched over its 
weak infancy, were so engrossed with the persistent and un- 
escapable labors that pressed upon them, and their hopes and 
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aspirations led them so constantly to thoughts of the future that 
the retrospection merely became with them an extinct facility 
and thus it may have happened that exclusive absorption in 
things pertaining to the present and future became so embodied 
in their natures as to constitute a trait of character descendible 
to their posterity even to the present generation. The tolera- 
tion of this theory leads to the suggestion that an inheritance of 
disposition has made it difficult for the generation of to-day to 
resist the temptation inordinately to strive for immediate ma- 
ternal advantages to the exclusion of the wholesome sentiment 
which recalls the high achievements and noble lives which 
illumined our past national career. Scwne support is given to 
this suggestion by the concession which we cannot escape, that 
there is abroad in our land an inclination to use to the point 
of abuse the opportunities of personal betterment given under a 
scheme of rules permitting the greatest individual liberty, and 
interposing the least hindrance to individual acquisition; and 
that in the pursuit of this we are apt to carry in our minds if not 
upon our lips the legion: "Things done are won; joy's soul 
lies in the doing." But the question is whether all this accounts 
for our indiiFerence to the proper observance of public holidays 
deserving observance. 

There is another reason which might be advanced in mitigation 
of our lack of commemorative enthusiasm which is so related to 
our pride of Americanism, that if we could be certain of its 
sufficiency we would gladly accept it as conclusive. It has to 
do with the underlaying qualities and motives of our free insti- 
tutions. These institutions had their birth and nurture in unsel- 
fish patriotism and unreserved concentration ; and by the decree 
of Fate beyond recall or change their perpetuity and beneficence 
•re conditions in the constant devotion and single hearted loyalty 
pi thoBe whom their blessings are vouchsafed. It would be a 
>.^lff ^ ^'^ could know that all the bright incidents in our history 
jjijflWWi. sa macfa in the expected order of events ; and that patriot- 
kmng service are so familiar in our present surround- 
l 80 dear in their manifestations, as to dull the edge 
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of their special commendation. If the utmost of patriotism and 
unselfish devotion in the promotion of our national interests have 
already been and still remain universal there would hardly be 
need of their commemoration. 

But after all why should we attempt to delude ourselves? I 
am confident that I voice your convictions when I say that no 
play of ingenuity and no amount of special pleading can frame 
an absolutely credible excuse for our reminiscences in appropri- 
ate holiday observance. 

You will notice I use the words "Holiday observance." I 
have not in mind merely the selection or appointment of days 
which have been thought worthy of celebration. Such an ap- 
pointment or selection is easy and very frequently is the out- 
come of a perfunctory concession to apparent propriety or of a 
transient movement of affectionate sentiment. But I speak of 
the observance of holidays and such holidays as not only have 
a substantial right to exist but which ought to have a lasting 
hold upon the sentiment of our people— <lays which as often as 
they recur should stimulate in the hearts Of our countrymen, a 
grateful recognition of what God has done for mankind and 
especially for the American nation, days which stir our con- 
sciences and sensibilities with promptings to unselfish and un- 
adulterated love of country, days which warm and invigorate our 
devotion to the supreme ideals whidhi gave life to our institutions 
and are their only protection against death and decay. I speak 
of holidays which demand observance by our people in spirit 
and in truth. 

The commemoration of the day on which American inde- 
pendence was bom has been allowed to lose much of its signifi- 
cance as a reminder of providential favor and the inflexible 
patriotism of the fathers of the republic, and has nearly degen- 
erated to a revel of senseless noise and dangerous explosion, 
leaving in its train far more of mishap and accident than lessons 
of good citizenship, of pride of country. The observance of 
Thanksgiving Day is kept alive through its annual designation 
by federal and state authorities, but it is worth our while to in- 
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qtiire whether its original meaning, as a day of united praise 
and gratitude to God for the blessings bestowed upon us as 
people and as individuals, is not smothered in feasting and social 
indulgence. We, in common with Christian nations everywhere, 
celebrate Christmas — ^but how much less as a day of common 
rating the birth of the Redeemer of mankind than as a day 
of hilarity and the interchange of gpifts. I will not, without de- 
cided protest, be accused of antagonizing or depreciating light- 
hearted mirth and jollity. On the contrary, I am an earnest 
advocate of sane, decent social enjoyment and all sorts of recrea- 
tion. But nevertheless, I feel that the allowance of an incon- 
gruous possession by them of our commemorative days is evi- 
dence of a certain condition, and is systematic of a popular ten- 
dency, which are by no means reassuring. 

On the days these words are written a prominent and widely 
read newspaper contains a communication in regard to the 
observance of the birthday of the late President McKinley. Its 
tone plainly indicates that the patriotic society which has for 
its primary purpose the promotion of this particular commem- 
oration recognizes the need of a revival of interest in the observ- 
ance of all other memorial days, and announces that "its broader 
object is to instill mto the hearts and minds of the people a 
desire for real patriotic observance of all our national days." 

Beyond all doubt the commemoration of the birth of American 
heroes and statesmen who have rendered redemptive service to 
their country in emergencies of peace and war should be rescued 
from entire neglect and from fitful and dislocated remembrance. 
And while it would be more gratifying to know that throughout 
our country there was such a spontaneous appreciation of this 
need, that in no part of our domain would there be a necessity 
of urging such commemorations by self-constituted organiza- 
tions, yet it is comforting to know that in the midst o*f prevail- 
ing apathy there are those among us who have determined that 
the memory of the events and lives we should commemorate 
should not be smothered in the dust and smoke of sordidness, 
or crushed out by the ruthless materialism. 
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On this day the Union League Club of Chicago should espe- 
cially rejoice in the consciousness of patriotic accomplishments; 
and on this day of all others, every one of its members should 
regard his membership as a badge of honor. Whatever else 
the organization may have done, it has justified its existence 
and earned the applause of those whose love of country is still 
unclouded by the work it has done for the deliverance of Wash- 
ington's birthday from neglect or indolent remembrance. I deem 
it is a great privilege to be allowed to participate with the League 
in a commemoration so exactly designed not only to remind 
those of mature years of the duties exacted by their heirship in 
American free institutions, but to teach children the inestimable 
value of these institutions, to inspire them to emulation of the 
virtues in which our nation had its birth, and to lead them to 
know the nobility of patriotic citizenship. The palpable and 
immediate good growing out of the commemorations which for 
twenty years have occurred under the auspices of the League 
are less impressive than the assurance that in generations yet to 
come, the seed thus sown in the hearts of children and youth 
will bear the fruit of disinterested love of country and saving 
of steadfastness to our national mission. 

In furtherance of the high endeavor of your organization, it 
would have been impossible to select for observance any other 
civic holiday having as broad and fitting a significance as this. 
It memorizes the birth of one whose glorious deeds have tran- 
scendently above all others recorded in our national annals ; and 
in memorizing the birth of Washington it commemorates the 
incarnation of all the virtues and all the ideals that made our 
nationality possible and gave it promise of growth and strength. 
It is a holiday that belongs exclusively to the American people. 
All that Washington did was bound up in our national life, and 
became interwoven with the warp of our national destiny. The 
battles he fought were fought for American liberty, and the 
victories he won gave us national independence. His example 
of unselfish consecration and lofty patriotism made manifest as 
in an open book that those virtues were conditions not more 
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vital to our nation's beginning than to its development and 
durability. His faith in God and the fortitude of his faith, 
taught those for whom he wrought that the surest strength of 
nations comes from the support of God's almighty arm. His 
universal and unaffected sympathy with those in every sphere 
of American life, his thorough knowledge of existing American 
conditions and his wonderful foresight of those yet to be, coupled 
with his powerful influence in the counsels of those who were 
to make or mar the fate of an infant nation, made him a tre- 
mendous factor in the construction and adoption of the con- 
stitutional chart by which the course of the newly launched re- 
public could be safely sailed. And it was he who first took the 
helm and demonstrated for the guidance for all who might suc- 
ceed him, how, in what spirit and intent, the responsibilities of 
our chief magistracy should be demonstrated. If your observ- 
ance of this day were intended to make and secure the inunortal 
fame of Washington, or to add to the strength and beauty of his 
imperishable monument built upon a nation's affectionate re- 
membrance, your purpose would be useless. Washington has 
no need of you. But in every moment from the time he drew 
his sword in the cause of American independence to this hour, 
living or dead, the American people have needed him. It is 
not important now, nor will it be in all of the coming years, 
to remind our countrymen that Washington has lived and that 
his achievements in this country's service are above all praise 
But it is important — and more important now than ever before — 
that they should clearly apprehend and adequately value the vir- 
tues and ideals of which he was the embodiment, and should 
realize how essential to our safety and perpetuity, are the con- 
secration and patriotism which he exemplified. The American 
people need to-day the example and teachings of Washington 
no less than those who fashioned our nation needed his labors 
and guidance; and only so far as we commemorate his birth 
with a sincere and unreserved recognition of this need, can our 
commemoration be useful to the present generation. 

It is therefore above all things absolutely essential to an ap- 
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propriately commemorative condition of mind, that there should 
be no toleration of even the shade of a thought that what Wash- 
ington did and said and wrote, in aid of the young American 
public, has become in the least outworn, or what in these later 
days of material advance and development they may be merely 
presently recalled with a sort of affectioiiate veneration, and 
with a kind of an indulgent and loftily courteous concession of 
the value of Washington's example and precepts. These consti- 
tute the richest of all of our crown jewels; and if we discard 
them or depreciate their value we shall be no better than "the 
base Indian who threw a pearl way, richer than all his tribe." 

They are full of stimulation to do grand and noble things 
and full of lessons enjoining loyal adherence to public duty. 
But they teach nothing more impressive and nothing more need- 
ful by way of recalling our countrymen to a faith which has 
become somewhat faint and obscured, than the necessity to na- 
tional beneficence and the people's happiness; of the homely, 
simply personal virtues that grow and thrive in the hearts of 
men who with high intent illustrate the goodness there is in 
human nature. 

Three months before his inauguration as first President of 
the Republic, which he had done so much to create, Washing- 
ton wrote a letter to LaFayette, his warm friend and revolution- 
ary ally, in which he expressed his unremitting desire to estab- 
lish a general system of policy which, if pursued, would "ensure 
permanent felicity to the commonwealth"; and he added these 
words : 

"I think I see a path so clear and direct as a ray of light, 
which leads to the attainment of that object. Nothing but har- 
mony, honesty, industry and frugality are necessary to make us 
a great and happy people. Happily the present posture of 
affairs and the prevailing disposition of my countrymen promise 
to do-operate in establishing these four great essential pillars of 
public felicity." 

It is impossible for us to be in accord with the spirit which 
should pervade this occasion if we fail to realize the momentous 
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import of this declaration, and if we doubt its conclusiveness or 
its application to any stage of our national life, we are not in 
s)rmpathy with a proper and improving observance of the birth- 
day of George Washington. 

Such considerations as these suggest the thought that this is 
a time for honest self-examination. The question presses upon 
us with a demand for reply that will not be denied: "Who 
among us all, if our hearts are purged of misleading impulses 
and our minds freed from perverting pride, can be sure that 
to-day the posture of affairs and the prevailing disposition of 
our countrymen, co-operate in the establishment and promotion 
of harmony, honesty, industry and frugality." 

When Washington wrote that nothing but those were neces- 
sary to make us a great and happy people, he had in mind the 
harmony of American brotherhood and unenvious good will, the 
honesty that insures against the betrayal of public trust and 
hates devious ways and conscienceless practices, the industry 
that recognizes in faithful work and intelligent endeavor abund- 
ant promises of well earned competence and provident accumu- 
lation, and the frugality which outlaws waste and extravagant 
display, as pltmderers of thrift and promoters of covetous dis- 
content 

This self-examination invited by this day's commemoration 
will be incomplete and superficial if we are not thereby fcH'ced 
to the confession that there are sig^s of times which indicate 
a weakness and relaxation of our hold upon those saving vir- 
tue^. When thus forewarned, it is the height or recreancy for 
us to obstinately dose our eyes to the needs of the situation and 
refuse admission to the thought that evil can overtake us, if we 
are to deserve security and make good our claim to sensible pa- 
triotic Americanism, we will carefully and dutifully take our 
bearings and discover if we can how far wind and tide have 
carried us away from safe waters. 

If we find that the wickedness of destructive agitators and 
the selfish depravity of demagogues have stirred up discontent 
and strife where there should be peace and harmony, and have 
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arrayed against each other interests which should dwell together 
in hearty co-operation; if we find that the old standards of 
sturdy, uncompromising American honesty have become so cor- 
roded and weakened by a sordid atmosphere that our people arc 
hardly startled by crimes in high places and shameful betra)rals 
of trust everywhere; if we find a sadly prevalent disposition 
among us to turn from the highway of honorable industry into 
shorter cross-roads leading to irresponsible and worthless ease; 
if we find that widespread wastefulness and extravagance have 
discredited the wholesome frugality which was once the pride of 
Americanism, we should recall Washington's admonition that 
harmony, industry and frugality are "essential pillars of public 
felicity," and forthwith endeavor to change our course. 

To neglect this is not only to neglect the admonition of Wash- 
ington, but to miss or neglect the conditions which our self- 
examination has made plain to us. These conditions demand 
something more from us than warmth and zest in the tribute 
we pay to Washington, and something more even than an ac- 
ceptance of his teachings — ^however reverent our acceptances 
may be. 

The sooner we reach a state of mind which keeps constantly 
before us as a living, active, impelling force the truth that our 
people, good or bad, harmonious or with daggers drawn, honest 
or unscrupulous, industrious or idle, constitute the source of 
our nation's temperament and health, and that the traits and 
faults of our people must necessarily give quality and color to 
our national behavior, the sooner we shall appreciate the im- 
portance of protecting this source from unwholesome contami- 
nation. And the sooner all of us honestly acknowledge this to 
be an individual duty, that cannot be shifted or abated, and the 
more thoroughly we purge ourselves from influences that hinder 
its conscious performance, the sooner will our country be re- 
generated and made secure by the saving power of good citizen- 
ship. 

It is our habit to affiliate with political parties. Happily the 
strength and solidity of our institutions can safely withstand the 
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utmost freedom and activity of political discussion, so far as it 
involves the adoption of government promises or the enforce- 
ment of good administration. But they cannot withstand the 
frenzy of hate, which seeks under the guise of political earnest- 
ness to blot out American brotherhood and to cunningly per- 
suade our people that a crusade of envy and malice is no more 
than a zealous insistence upon their manhood rights. 

Political parties are exceedingly human; and they easier fall 
before temptation than individuals, by so much as partisan suc- 
cess is the law of their life and because their responsibility is 
impersonal. It is easily recalled that political organizations have 
been quite willing to utilize gusts of popular prejudice and re- 
sentment; and I believe they have been known, as a matter of 
shrewd management, to encourage voters to hope for some 
measure of relief from economic abuses, and yet to "stand pat" 
on the day appointed for realization. 

We have fallen upon a time when it behooves every thought- 
ful citizen whose political beliefs are based on reason and who 
cares enough for his manliness and duty to save them from 
barter, to realize that the organization of the party of his choice 
needs watching, and at times it is not amiss critically to observe 
its direction and tendency. This certainly ought to result in 
our country's gain ; and it is only partisan imprudence that con- 
demns a member of a political party, who on proper occasion 
submits its conduct and the loyalty to principle of its leaders, to 
a court of review over which his conscience, his reason, and his 
political understanding preside. 

I protest that I have not spoken in a spirit of pessimism. I 
have and enjoy the full share of the pride and exultation which 
our country's material advancement so fully justifies. Its limit- 
less resources, its astonishing growth, its unapproachable in- 
dustrial development, and its irrepressible inventive genius have 
made it the wonder of the centuries. 

Nevertheless, these things do not complete the story of a 
people truly great. Our country is infinitely more than a domain 
affording to those who dwell upon it immense material advan- 
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tages and opportunities. In such a country we live. But I love 
to think of a glorious nation built upon the will of free men, 
set apart for the propagation and cultivation of htunanity's best 
ideal of a free government, and made ready for the growth and 
fruitage of the highest aspirations of patriotism. This is the 
country that lives in us. I indulge in no mere figure of speech, 
when I say that our nation — ^the immortal spirit of our domain — 
lives in us, in our hearts, and minds, and conscience. There it 
must find its nutriment or due. This thought more than any 
other presents to our minds the impressiveness and responsibil- 
ity of American citizenship. The land we live in seems to be 
strong and active. But how fares the land that lives in us? Are 
we sure that we are doing all we ought to keep it in vigor and 
health ? Are we keeping its roots well surrounded by the fertile 
soil of loving allegiances, and are we furnishing them with the 
invigorating moisture of unselfish fidelity? Are we as diligent 
as we ought to be to protect this precious growth, against the 
poison which must arise from the decay of harmony, and hon- 
esty and industry and frugality ; and are we sufficiently watchful 
because the deadly burrowing pests of consuming greed and 
cankerous cupidity? Our answers to these questions make up 
the account of our stewardship as keepers of a sacred trust. 

The land we live in is safe as long as we are dutifully careful 
of the land that lives in us. But good intentions and fine senti- 
ments will not meet the emergency. If we could bestow upon 
the land that lives in us the care it needs, it is indispensable that 
we should recognize the weakness of our human nature, and 
our susceptibility to temptations and influences that interfere 
. witfi a full conception of our obligations; and thereupon we 

shoulcx^^H. see to it that cupidity and selfishness do not blind our 
consciences^^^^^^ ^^jj ^^ ^^^^^ 

From oblig J^^^*^ c>f view I have invited you to consider 

•vvith ttie royxcitty 6:!?Ltions and responsibilities rests upon those 

wbo, i^ ,i.:«ryQ I hav^f ours, are entitled to be called good citi- 

Tnc tnm&^ , ' 

^^^^ . 1 fsdled to i^^e pointed out may be tried and perhaps 

have en ^^rest you. I know I have spoken in 
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the way of exhortation rather than with an attempt to say some- 
thing new and striking. Perhaps you have suspected what I 
am quite willing to confess, that behind all that I have said there 
is in my mind a sober conviction that we all can and ought to 
do more for the country that lives in us than it has been our 
habit to do ; and that no better means to this end are at hand 
than a revival of pure patriotic affection for our country and 
for its sake, and the acceptance as permanent occupants in our 
hearts and minds of the virtues which Washington regarded as 
all that was necesisary to make us a great and happy people, 
and which he declared to be ''the great and essential pillars of 
puHic felicity" — ^harmony, industry, honesty and frugality. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The singing of "America" brought the meeting to a close. 
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Toasts 



THE ORATOR OF THE DAY 

Judge Charles S. Gutting 

President of the Union Leasfue Club 

RESPONSE 
Honorable Grover Gleveland 

PUBLIG OPINION 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder 

STATE AND INTERSTATE 
Dr. John Huston Finley 

WHAT WASHINGTON MISSED 
Mr. Howard Leslie Smith 



BANQUET 



After a brief intermission at the dose of the dinner, which 
was taken advantage of by the guests to obtain Mr. Cleveland's 
aotograpfa. Judge Cutting, who acted as loastmastcr, said: 

"Gentlemen of the Union League Club: I see from the menu 
card that there is asagned to me a toast on "The Orator of the 
Efaj.' As a rule the orator of the day speaks for himself, and 
there has certainly been no violation of that rule in this in- 
staoce. (Applause.) Those of you who were at the Auditorium 
meeting this aftemoc«, or those of you who were there this 
morning, know that our honored guest as the orator of the day 
not CMjy spoke for himself, but spoke in a sense for you and for 
flje American people. (Applause.) You imderstand fully that 
in speaking as he did, tersely, to the point, in a way that was 
entirely appropriate to the day, he not only reflected credit upon 
his own splendid reputation, but upon you and upon this club. 
(Applause.) 

But it is not as the orator of the day (though that be the title 

of my toast) that I wish to speak to you for a moment of our 

guest. I propose to put aside the orator, and for a moment talk 

Ijto you of the man. There has at times been a question before 

[the people of the United States as to what shall be done with 

■our ex-Presidents. (Laughter.) Behold, gentlemen of the club, 

Rtte solution of that difficulty before you. (Applause.) The 

■'Ooly ex-President which the United States possesses has so ab- 

olutely, so creditably, so happily disposed of himself that there 

lis nothing left for the country to do in that behalf. (Applause.) 

Vhat more could man ask than he has? Is it honor? No man 



ever had more. (Applause and cries of 'Good.') Is it the 
respect and veneration of a g^eat people? He has it. (Ap- 
plause.) And then he has those peaceful pursuits for which 
he is so justly celebrated. He has Princeton, the seat of a g^eat 
university. He has a family of children which he loves; and 

more than all, gentlemen, he has Mrs. Cleveland. (Applause.) 
Our honored guest to-night, the man of whom I am speaking, 

the former President of the United States, has come into this 
condition through worth. It is no accident that makes men, but 
when a man by reason of his fortitude, his wisdom, his probity 
and his moderation has so administered the great office of Presi- 
dent of the United States that all the people listen when he 
speaks, he has gone beyond that which comes by accident. 

Gentlemen of the Club, I present to you a man who needs no 
presentation anywhere in these United States — ^nay, anywhere 
in the civilized world — Grover Cleveland, of the United States." 



The members of the Club rose in their seats and greeted Mr. 
Cleveland with long continued cheers and hearty applause. 
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HON. GROVER CLEVELAND 



Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Club : "The orator of 
the day." It has a sort of a rotund, round, pleasant sound. 
Speakers, preachers and such have a different note, somehow. 
The oratCH' of the day" rolls on one's ears in a most self-satis- 
fying style. I feel as though no amount of oratory in the world 
could properly represent or properly express the gratitude in 
my heart for the kindness and consideration, for the warmth of 
feeling, for the sentiment that instead of being away from home 
I am at home, which have characterized my visit here on this 
occasion. (Applause.) But after the remarks of the chairman 
tttf embarrassment is so much increased, my trepidation is so 
mncfa intensified, my modesty is so much shocked, that it seems 
tome the place for me would be under the table instead of stand- 
ing at it attempting to talk. (Laughter.) 

He has referred to a delicate and tender subject when he has 
revived the old question, what shall be done with our ex-Presi- 
dents? A very prominent and a very influential visitor, in an- 
swer to that question, said, ''By all means, take them out in a 
five-acre lot and shoot them." (Laughter.) That proposition 
has never met my support. (Laughter.) In the first place a 
five-acre lot is needlessly large ; in the next place, it seems to me 
an ex-President has already suffered that which should give him 
immunity from any such thing. (Laughter.) 

Then there was a reference made to my recreations. When 
they are talking about this five-acre lot and shooting it seems to 
me that for an ex-President the saftest place is on the water in 
a boat. (Laughter.) 
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When I received notice from your former president that i 
thought it was desirable that I should appear on this occasic 
he gave as a reason the desirability of meeting you, mine host 
of Chicago, at close range. At the time this reason was given 
on its face it seemed to me entirely adequate, but it gave rise 
to most pleasurable anticipations on my part. In the association 
already had with the good people of Chicago I had about reached 
the conclusion that the nearer the range of our meeting the more 
I should enjoy it. If I had miscalculated somewhat on my ful- 
filling my part in this program you are certainly not to blame 
for it. I had the idea that I in some way should be in a large 
measure relieved from the embarrassment and perplexity which 
usually accompanies my efforts at after-dinner speaking. But 
if I am to be honest with you, I must say that that happy con- 
dition either in some way misswitched or was wrecked on the 
way up here. To tell you the truth, I believe this dose range 
suggestion has rather added to my embarrassment than relieved 
it. (Laughter.) Somehow I cannot get rid of the whimsical 
notion of a big target before you all at easy shot. (Laughter.) 
I sort of feel at some disadvantage with you to-night. You 
know how I feel, because you know that I have got within mc 
a sort of an undigested dinner wrestling with an undigested 
speech. (Laughter.) I have not the slightest notion in the 
world what is in your minds. Now, it would be very tmbecom- 
ing in me and the furthest from my thoughts to give the least 
intimation of any lack of appreciation and confidence in your 
forbearance and kindness, but I tell you, there is a kind of 
mental wilfulness that I cannot control at all, that keeps per- 
sistently presenting to my imagination the scene which gives 
rise to the saying: "It is fun for the boys, but death to the 
frog." Somehow or other I S)rmpathize with that frog. I sup- 
pose he is an aged frog ; I guess, about seventy or so. He sung 
and danced gladly and blithsomely when he was young, and 
croaked a good deal when he was old. He met the boys at close 
range, but he didn't know they had stones in their hands. Well, 
I suppose for all his croaking and other things he did, he ought 
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to have been stoned ; but I don't know. I don't believe he 
CToaked without any reason — (laughter) — ^and, as for me, I 
would not croak at all if people would only behave themselves. 
(Laughter.) Sometimes it seems to me as though people didn't 
want to behave themselves. T^ey don't want to be good. At 
any rate, they act that way to me. They don't pay any atten- 
ftbn to what I say. 

One November day a farmer started at the foot of one of 
our long, steep New Hampshire hills with a team of oxen and 
3 lame wagon, with the intention of carrying up a load of 
apples he had to the top of the hill. He trudged along and he 
^^iinted his cider before it was made, and, of course, he had to 
^^A^e his oxen; but somehow or another the tailboard of his 
^^gon got misplaced and raised up, and when he got to the 
^^^X^ of the hill he found he had an empty wagon, and the beau- 
^^ul fruit scattered all the way down hill. He paused only an 
'-^^stant, wondering if he could do justice to the case, and then 
*>^^ launched forth. The air became blue with blasphemy. The 
'V-ocabulary of curses was all too short and all too scant, except 
^y duplication. (Laughter.) A kindly, modest, pious man 
^^ame along. He did not want to offend his erring neighbor by 
putting on self-righteousness. He thought tactfully he would 
call him to his senses by giving to him an old saying, very 
familiar with us fishermen and well understood and acted on 
in the fraternity. So he mildly said to him, "My friend, if you 
swear you will catch no fish." The man who was busy turned 
with blasphemy shining from his eyes like lightning, curses oozed 
from every pore, and his clothes had the smell of brimstone 
on them, and he shouted in a way that showed oaths were the 
only thing to which his tongue was fitted, "Who the devil wants 
to catch fish?" (Laughter.) So I sometimes think the Ameri- 
can people do not want to catch fish. I have always understood 
that an after-dinner speech must be in a kind of a merry and 
complimentary mood. Now, I am essentially a sober, sombre 
man — (applause) — ^and I do not think I am altogether to blame 
for this. I think that the voters of the United States are truly 
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implicated as accessories before the fact — (laughter) — ^becau 
they put me in a position where I contracted solemnity a goc 
deal as the boy caught the measles, by sitting next to it. (Laugb 
ter.) 

I would not have you think for a moment that the allusion 
to the years when I bore solemn and responsible public duties is 
made in a flippant way. Far from it. On the contrary, when- 
ever I recall those years it is only to increase the solemnity of 
my mood. I would not have all our people sombre. I would 
not have them sober. But I would have them thoughtful, and 
I would have them patriotic. In the midst of all their employ- 
ments, in the midst of their cheerfulness, in the midst of their 
hopefulness, I would have them remember that more than alt 
this there is a duty, always present that they owe to their coun- 
try. I have been accused often of sermonizing on occasions of 
this kind. I do not propose to indulge in that this evening, 
because I cannot think of an appropriate text. The thing that 
comes nearest to it somehow is the passage of scripture whidi 
declares that the heart of man is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked. (Laughter.) So it is when it is misled. 
So it is when instead of loving our country for its own sakie 
and because we thus aid in accumulating a great reservoir of 
blessings which shall pass on to every individual according to 
his needs and according to his rights, we think the love of 
country should in some way or other give to us a larger share 
than our neighbor. Then is when the heart of man is deceitful 
and desperately wicked, when we have such ideas as that of our 
patriotism. It is only when we believe that we are merely ccm- 
tributors to this great fund, and that this fund is a fund of love, 
a fund of brotherhood, a fund of fairness, and a fund of Ameri- 
can opportunity, that we have the right idea of American citi- 
zenship. 

But I have said I was not going to preach, nor am I. I can- 
not. I shall carry with me an increased admiration for the peo- 
ple of Chicago who are so loyal to their city. It is unexampled, 
I believe, on the face of the earth. (Applause.) They ought 



not to be criticized, but rather admired, when they claim that 
everything in Chicago is the best in the world. They ought to 
be emulated when they will admit that in no place, in no spot 
and under no circumstances can Chicago be beaten. I would 
like the people of Chicago to love their country as they love their 
city. No more can be asked of anybody who enjoys the bless- 
ings of free American institutions. (Applause.) 

What I mean by the extent of this love — ^and only for that 
purpose, I beg of you to understand— can be best illustrated by 
a story which perhaps is familiar to you, altliough on the theory 
that a man is very apt to be the last to hear what is said about 
him it may not be so common here as might otherwise be sup- 
posed. 

A resident of Chicago fell in while traveling in the old coun- 
try with an Englishman, and they traveled together. The Eng- 
lishman called his attention to many of the wonderful buildings 
in Paris and in other cities. He said they were nice, "But, my 
gracious, you ought to see what we have got in Chicago — 
twenty and twenty-one story buildings there." 

They went further, and by and by came to where there were 
some beautiful ruins. The Englishman said, "Those are beau- 
tiful, my friend. That is one of the sights everyone comes to 
see" He said, "They are nice enough, but why don't they re- 
pair them and fix them up That's what we would do in Chi- 
cago. Chicago has got nice buildings and don't show any such 
stuff as that." 

The Englishman said, "My friend, I have no doubt that your 
city is worthy of a great deal of the love and exaggerated ad- 
miration which you have for it, but there are other things, you 
know. I have no doubt that Chicago will go along and in after 
years when it comes her turn she will be able to show some of 
these ancient things which are the admiration of everybody and 
which arouse such beautiful sentiments in all that see them." 

"Chicago go along? Come! I want you to understand, sir, 
that Chicago has went." (Laughter and applause.) 
This is the kind of spirit which I believe the Union League 
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Club is fostering in the celebration of Washington's birthday, 
and this is the spirit which if shown in all its vigor and force 
and constancy in behalf of our country will leave no room to 
say that Chicago is behind other cities in its partiotic enthusi- 
asm. 



A period of enthusiastic applause and three cheers for Grover 
Cleveland followed the brief address of the ex-President, and 
Mr. Cutting introduced the next speaker in the following terms : 

Gentlemen, there is always an appropriate time for every- 
thing. In the early history of our country there was. an appro- 
priate time for the "Minute Man." There has been in many 
cases a peculiarly appropriate time for the "man of the hour/' 
the day or the year, as the case may be, but to-night we have 
with us the man of "the Century." (Applause.) He will speak 
to you to-night on a subject which every man who holds an office 
fears, and which everyone who hopes to hold an office seeks to 
woo successfully — ^"Public Opinion." I introduce to you Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder of New York, who will next address 
you. 
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RICHARD WATSON GILDER 



I take it for g^ranted that, at this time, the personalities of four 
of our Presidents are very particularly in our minds. Always 
the actual President is in our thought, and should have our 
loyal regard, whether or not we are of his political flock or 
faith — and who has not regard for the many-sided, high-hearted, 
the always brilliant and intrepid Roosevelt ! Then we have lately 
been celebrating — on the 12th — ^the birthday of a President in 
whom Illinois vaunts a special daim. This 22nd of February, 
moreover, is the actual birthday of the first of our Presidents, 
and the chief subject of our celebration; that leader and ruler 
of men whose nobility of character and disinterestedness of pur- 
pose make some of the mightiest warrior-heroes of the old world 
wellnigh dwindle to self-seeking adventurers. It looks to me, 
furthermore, as if there were to-night a tendency to celebrate, 
somewhat ahead of time, the birthday, on the i8th of next month, 
of another President, your guest of honor, in whom Chicago 
has historical reasons for peculiar interest. 

In my brief remarks it has occurred to me to take my theme 
from the relations of these four Presidents to that element in 
free government, in all government in fact, which is as mys- 
terious as it is dominating. I mean the element of public opinion, 
of popular sentiment, or whatever else you may call it. 

I have no intention of tracing in detail the relation of these 
Presidents to the subject, but wish merely to refer in a general 
way, to public opinon as having had immensely to do with their 
cares, their acts, their entire careers. I would speak especially of 
the three Presidents whose presidential records belong to history. 
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If one should wish to trace the working of public opinion*in 
the processes of American government he could find no better 
guide than the treatise on the American Commonwealth by hin) 
whose appointment to the post of British Ambassador to the 
United States is honorable alike to the government which made 
it and to the people to whom he is sent — ^the Right Honorable 
Jajmes Bryce. I notice by the way that in a recently reported 
conversation that eminent citizen of Chicago, Mr. Dooley, in de- 
scribing with accuracy the athletic requirements of foreign am- 
bassadors under the present regime at Washington, expresses 
his doubts as to the muscular development and capacity on the 
part of the new and not altogether youthful representative of 
the court of St. James (or the British Kings). I may tell you 
in confidence that I have written to Mr. Dunne, Mr. Dooley's 
amiable representative now residing in New York, in order to 
give him an inkling of the real diplomatic situation, which is in 
fact somewhat ominous to this country. It would have been 
strange indeed had the present liberal government of Great 
Britain been caught napping — when it contains so many mem- 
bers well acquainted with the United States, its people, and still 
more to the point, its President. When that true gentleman 
who, while with us endeared himself to so many of our citizens 
with whom he came in social contact — ^when Sir Mortimer 
Durand first arrived in America, it was supposed that he was 
considerable of a walker, not to say an expert mountain-climber. 
A test was soon made, and I was informed by the ambassador 
himself that in that test the President nearly killed him. Now, 
what has happened? The British government has sent to Wash- 
ington the liveliest sprinter in British public life, the president 
of the Alpine Club ; the man whose ordinary walk is something 
in the nature of a run ; one of Britain's chief mountain climbers ; 
who writes books about mountains; the very man who once, 
while staying at Colorado Springs, took in Pike's Peak before 
breakfast. What our great diplomatic athlete is going to do 
about it we shall all soon find out; but meantime I confess that 
I tremble for our treaties. 



I hope you will pardon this aside for its timeliness. I was 
^)eaking of Bryce's American Commonwealth, and especially of 
its fourth book, which, as you know, is devoted to a study of 
public opinion in America, though the subject is illustrated in 
other parts of the work. While Mr. Bryce holds that the opinion 
of the masses of the people "has really been the chief and ulti- 
mate power in nearly all nations at nearly all times," he declares 
diat "in no country is public opinion so powerful as in the United 
States." He speaks of it as "the great source of power, the 
master of servants who tremble before it," as your President has 
said. 

A representative of the British political party opposed to that 
of Mr. Bryce, no other than Lord Salisbury, in his later years 
paid the most remarkable tribute to this power of public opinion 
in our time that has come to my knowledge. It was at a Lord 
Mayor's banquet which had just been addressed by the repre- 
sentative of America, Mr. Bayard. Said Lord Salisbury : "The 
progress of the English-speaking races is the most marvelous 
phenomenon of our time. It means a great machinery for the 
manufacture of the public opinion that is to guide the world. As 
in all times, there have been two forces that have contended witli 
each other the power of governing the societies of men — ^the 
Q&ial organized government and the public opinion by which, 
more or less, the organized government has always been con- 
trolled and influenced. "But in our time," said Lord Salisbury, 
"the organized government is distinctly losing force, and the 
public opinion is distinctly gaining in power ; and as that process 
goes on, more and more important does it become that that pub- 
lic opinion should be rightly guided." 

Our own Lowell has a golden saying on this theme: "All 
free governments," he says, "whatever their name, are in reality 
governments by public opinion, and it is on the quality of this 
public opinion that their prosperity depends. It is, therefore, 
their first duty to purify the element from which they draw the 
breath of life." 
The relation of our present chief magistrate to public opinion 
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is highly interesting — ^no living and active statesman has closer 
relations with it, or understands it better. But, as I have already 
said, I would speak more particularly of administrations that are 
closed. 

The importance of public opinion in world affairs was fully 
comprehended by the founders of our Republic. The Declara- 
tion of Independence itself is a memorable appeal to the "opinion 
of mankind." As to our first President, a recent biographer 
speaks of his realization, in his military operations, of the im- 
portance of public opinion, and the influence of such opinion 
upon his conduct — or rather his conduct of military maneuvers 
in such manner as to effect public opinion in favor of the cause 
to which he was devoted. Again, throughout Washington's 
presidency, public opinion was an element ever carefully con- 
sidered by him. In his farewell address he uses the phrase at 
least six times. It is evident that he looked upon it as the basis 
of our free government, and he declared that "in proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it 
is essential that public opinion should be enlightened." 

Lincoln's relation to public opinion presents a most instruc- 
tive study. His searchings into it, his appeals to it, and his en- 
deavors to enlighten it, and to employ it for the furtherance of 
noble ends were unremitting. 

The presence of on^ of our Presidents here to-night makes 
reference somewhat difficult and delicate to his special relation 
to this element. History will have much to say on this subject, 
and those who were, at times, so near as to be able to perceive 
closely motives and methods, as well as results, such observers 
will be able by personal report to throw additional light upon a 
career all right-minded citizens of our Republic now unite in 
honoring. (Applause.) Suffice at the moment to say that this 
career has furnished any number of notable incidents where 
public opinion has been, in Washington's phrase, "enlightened," 
and that not merely by information and argument, but sometimes 
by honest opposition to it, and sometimes by some brave act, 
startling in the risks of unpopularity involved, yet proving in 
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the end not only instructive but permanently persuasive and 
deeply "popular." Sometimes a conscientious disregard for it 
has resulted in creating it anew. "To-morrow at this time," he 
said to himself, one night when governor, "I shall be the most 
unpopular man in the State of New York" — ^and within twenty- 
four hours the conscientious act which he expected to bring gen- 
eral condemnation brought a storm of honest applause. (Ap- 
plause.) That noble public servant, the late William L. Wilson, 
who afterward presided in this city over Mr. Cleveland's third 
nomination, told me that when news came to Washington from 
New York of the famous gold standard letter, written between 
the two terms, only one other man in the lower House of Con- 
gress agreed with him that all hope of the writer's nomination 
for the presidency was not thereby flung to the winds. Not 
seldom this statesman fearlessly and successfully summoned, as 
with bugle blast, this great power of public opinion to the sup- 
port of conscientious policies, thus confounding machinations of 
unprincipled interests and unsympathetic political machines. 

One element in Mr. Cleveland's dealings with public opinion 
has been his power to make phrases that live in the popular 
mind. His most famous phrase, "Public office is a public trust" 
— ^he never uttered — ^he did not say it, he did better — ^he lived it 
and he made it live. We have this day been witnesses at the 
birth of a saying by him which I believe will never be forgotten. 
He spoke to us this afternoon of "the country that lives in us." 
I venture to think that we have here a reminiscence of some pul- 
pit exhortation of his beloved father, wherein he quoted from 
holy writ the beautiful text which says that the Kingdom of God 
is within us. 

As an illustration of Mr. Cleveland's exceptional relation to 
public opinion, I may mention two related occasions at which I 
happened to be present. Fifteen years ago this very day — on 
Washington's birthday — I heard your guest deliver a non-parti- 
san address to the students of the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. The significance of the event rests in the fact that an 
able rival candidate was on the same day, in Mr. Cleveland's 
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own state, named for the presidency, by the regular convention 
of the party to which both belonged. A few months later I was 
accidentally present as an onlooker at the national convention 
of this party held in this city, when at an early hour in the morn- 
ing Mr. Qeveland was by the force of public opinion made for 
the third time the candidate of his party for the presidency of 
the United States. 

The relations of our great Presidents to public opinion has 
been inspiringly right. There is a "holding of the ear to the 
ground," a "keeping in touch with the people," which signifies 
a mere regard for personal safety. Some so-called "popular 
leaders" listen to the voice of the people in order to learn which 
way to jump. But the true leaders study public opinion in order 
not merely to be informed as to the way people are thinking, but 
in order to help the people to think right and to act right. 

The influence of our higher public officials, and chiefly of our 
Presidents, has greatly to do with the formation of public opin- 
ion, but also and in the most fundamental manner is it created 
by our schools and colleges, our pulpit, and our press. In this 
matter the most continuous, the most reiterant influence is, of 
course, that of the press, and especially the daily press. The 
community has a right to hold its press to the highest standards 
for the very reason that the press immediately affects for ill or 
good the dominant force of society — ^the irresistible power of 
public opinion. Woe to those who, in the language of Governor 
Hughes, poison the sources of this opinion I 

Public opinion may be called the sovereign. The press in a 
special way stands as the adviser of the sovereign. The adviser 
who misinforms the sovereign betrays the state. So it follows 
that the press which, honestly and courageously, informs the 
sovereign power of public opinion is worthy of our highest grat- 
itude and honor; while the press that for its own business ad- 
vantage, or for the purpose of advancing the personal ambitions 
of its proprietors, basely flatters and shamelessly misinforms 
public opinion, the sovereign, deserves the contempt that men 
bestow upon public traitors. (Applause.) 
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Public opinion is a force supreme, mixed of many ingredients. 
All the large engines of publicity unite in its creation; so also 
do all the individual influences of private and of public life. 
Events help to create it, and the interpretation of those events 
by loud or little voices. Much of it is made by sounds mega- 
phonic, and much of it by whispers from mouth to ear. You 
who come together to-night — not only through your speakers, 
but in the arrangement of this occasion, are helping to make it. 
Also in your and my own private lives ; in the formation of our 
opinions, do we help to make up the body of opinion which con- 
trols our elections, our governments, and our very civilization. 

When once I sailed southward from the Bay of Naples — past 
Vesuvius, with the doomed cities at its feet; past Stromboli, 
past Scylla and Charybdis, past Aetna — I thought what wonder 
that there were such men of might in those old days of earth- 
quake and volcano, of swarming and pitiless barbarians, of 
sweeping pestilences, of a universe more mysterious even than 
that about us now; an unknown ocean, vast in extent and, to 
those little vessels, towering and menacing far beyond our mod- 
ern experience ! What wonder there were giants in those days ; 
what wonder there was an art more vital, a literature more com- 
pressed and elemental, a religion more austere? 

But the modem world is not to be, for us, as calm as we may 
have dreamed. Recent years have shown us anew that in our 
living times there are not only gigantic convulsions of nature, 
but also moral and political convulsions; volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. Universal suffrage is here in America, the immense, 
-unknown ocean with its whirlpools, its tidal waves; on its sur- 
face and its shores are the conflicts with freebooters and bar- 
barians, some of whom may be indeed of our own fireside. 

In a country of universal suffrage public opinion is quicker 
than in another to make itself effective. Universal suffrage is 
our only resource ; it is our salvation, and it is our danger. That 
which controls it is the power of public opinion. The forming 
and the directing of that power is the unescapable duty of every 
man and woman of the land. 
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He speaks not well who doth his time deplore, 

Naming it new and little and obscure, 

Ignoble, and unfit for lofty deeds. 

All times were modern in the time of them, 

And this no more than others. Do thy part 

Here in the living day, as did the great 

Who made old days immortal ! So shall men. 

Gazing long back to this far looming hour. 

Say : "Then the time when men were truly men ; 

Though wars grew less, their spirits met the test 

Of new conditions; conquering civic wrong; 

Saving the state anew by virtuous lives; 

Guarding their country's honor as their own. 

And their own as their country's, and their sons'; 

Proclaiming service the one test of worth; 

Knights of the spirit; warriors in the cause 

Of justice absolute 'twixt man and man; 

Defying leagued fraud with single truth, 

Not fearing loss, and daring to be pure. 

When error through the land raged like a pest. 

They calmed the madness caught from mind to mind. 

By wisdom drawn from old, and counsel sane; 

Arid as the martyrs of the ancient world 

Gave Death for man, so nobly gave they Life ; 

Those the great days, and that the heroic age." 



(Applause.) 



The ToASTMASTER : "Gentlemen, it has always been true that 
we seek wisdom in the East. The wise men came from the 
East. They are with us to-night. It is true that some of them 
originally came from the West, but they are none the less wise 
on that account. (Laughter.) I had that thoroughly impressed 
upon me this morning, for the next speaker of this evening, 
who made a most impressive address to the young people at the 
morning meeting in the Auditorium, issued from the effete East. 
I take it there was one time when he knew something of agri- 
culture. But those young city lads and lasses whom we had 
gathered there to receive instruction from him were carefully 
told from the platform this morning that in the far West, in 
the arid lands, where moisture is so scarce, that a new theory 
had been evolved by the Department of Agriculture, whereby 
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the farmers planted their crops in alternate rows; first, a row 
of potatoes, and then a row of onions; and the strength of the 
onions was so great it drew water to the eyes of the potatoes — 
(laughter) — ^and thereby was the crop nourished. (Laughter.) 
"Now, the subject of this gentleman to-night is 'State and 
Interstate.' I can scarcely pronounce the title of that speech 
without adding the word 'Commerce' to it, because it is of that 
that we speak in these days. It is the jargon of the times. I 
introduce to you, gentlemen, a gentleman who is to address you, 
a former Western man, a present wise man of the East, who 
does not speak to you upon the subject of agriculture. Dr. John 
Huston Finley." (Applause.) 
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DR. JOHN HUSTON FINLEY 



Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Club: I rise with ob- 
vious embarrassment, and with real trepidation (which is pal- 
pable to the man who sits at my left) because I fear that it may 
be remembered by some members of this Club that I spoke here 
some years ago. I have courage to proceed in the assurance re- 
ceived a few minutes ago from the president of the Club that 
its membership has been greatly changed since that time. 
(Laughter.) I wish to assure you that, though I am about to 
commit a second offense, I do so under gjreat provocation. I 
was asked to speak to the children this morning (and I wish 
to say parenthetically in answer to the criticism of the president 
of the Club, that the information I gave to the children con- 
cerning the potato-onion irrigation of the arid regfions I got 
from the chemist to the Department of Agriculture). (Laugh- 
ter.) But I was told that if I succeeded in getting Mr. Gilder 
to speak this evening I should have a chance to speak also. 
(Laughter.) Now, I am very sorry that I succeeded in per- 
suading Mr. Gilder to speak. That is no reflection upon his 
speech whatever. I am regretting simply the second part of the 
contract. I cannot tell a lie — on Washington's birthday — 
(laughter) — although it is, as Mr. Leonard reminds me I de- 
fined a lie some years ago, "an abomination unto the Lord, but 
a very present help in time of trouble." Just at present time 
I am wishing that I were a marsupial — a marsupial, as defined 
by a little g^rl in one of the public schools in New York (it 
was not in Chicago, it was New York), an animal with a poucli 
upon its stomach into which it can jump when it is frightened. 
(Laughter.) I wish I were so equipped at the present time. 
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A year or two ago one of the Chicago papers published an 
editorial speaking of a young college student down in the coun- 
try, and in very complimentary terms, of some little speech that 
he had made, and said if this yotmg man had not met with a 
natural death he might have amounted to something in the 
world. I am regretting to discredit the prophecy to let you 
know that I am still alive, that I am not entirely forgotten out 
here in the West. Down in the East they don't know that I have 
ever lived. (Laughter.) 

I am very glad to come back, not only to the West, but to 
the State of Illinois, before its boundaries have been erased from 
the map, as Mr. Root, I believe, proposes to do. I am glad to 
come back while the waters of the Wabash still fill its banks and 
separate us from the State of Indiana, and while the temperate 
waters of the Ohio still keep it from the temptations of Ken- 
tucky; and while the Mississippi still accentuates our differences 
from the characteristics of the people of Missouri and of Iowa; 
and while a parallel of latitude — ^the only parallel line I think 
that has not yet been merged with another by incorporation 
— (laughter) — a parallel of latitude still protects us from the 
encroachments of Wisconsin, And I am very glad to come while 
the State of Illinois still preserves its state of mind against the 
flood of poetry and oratory from Indiana, against the inpinging 
energy of Wisconsin, and the attacks of the Iowa idea. But 1 
am glad, most of all, to come back to the State of Illinois while 
it still keeps its integrity as the state that has nourished Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Grant and others, and, not least of all, those 
who made it possible that we should be bom sons of Illinois. 
(Applause.) 

John Barrett, the ex-minister to Siam, tells how he was sum- 
moned to the death-bed of the Prince of that kingdom, and how 
the Prince gasped out his last message: "If there is such a 
thing as the transmigration of soul, if I should be permitted to 
come back to this earth again, I hope I may be born an Ameri- 
can." And if he had known the men of Illinois and of Chicago 
as I have known them, I am sure that he would have added that 
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he desired a brief incarnation at least within the bounds of the 
State of Illinois. 

This is a day of new definitions of things. Not long ago a 
friend of mine gave me a book entitled, "The New Knowledge," 
which I carried about under my arm for several days and read 
as I had opportunity. That book took away from me all the 
scientific knowledge which I had acquired with great difficulty 
during my college course. I am obliged to confess that it was 
not a great amount that was taken away from me, but never- 
theless the intent seems to be there. I supposed I knew the 
definitions of matter, of an atom — ^an indivisible, eternal atom — 
of sun spots, and that I knew all of the potentialities of the 
three dimensions. But I found that matter was electricity and 
that no one knows what electricity is; that the atom was as 
mutable as a molecule, and as fickle as a woman is said to be. 
I found that the sun spots were the parents of the Aurora Bore- 
alis. I thought I knew what magnetism was — ^such as displayed 
in your president here — (laughter) — I thought it was a species 
of attraction, but I discovered that magnetism was a force de- 
veloped at right angles to the direction of motion of the mov- 
ing corpuscle. (Laughter.) And I also found that there was 
still a fourth dimension to disturb all previous mathematical 
conceptions. 

Not only have words new meanings, new words are also in- 
troduced. There is a new vocabulary of diseases. On my wa> 
out here the president of the American Medical Society, Dr. 
Bryant, whom I consulted in regard to the condition of my 
voice, remarking that I had a slight hoarseness, told me I had 
something which Daniel Webster and other after-dinner speak- 
ers of his time never heard of and which would have been a 
legitimate excuse for my absence to-night. 

In sociology there is a new standard of ethics, or at any rate, 
we have new names for old sins. Not long ago there was in- 
troduced into the New York Legislature a bill to define the 
word "graft." At one time it seemed that the Century Diction- 
ary was the only place into which graft had not yet made its 
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way. (Laughter.) Of course it appears there in the innocu- 
ous, agricultural, horticultural sense, but not in the new defini- 
tion. 

And when we come down to the field of politics we find there 
are changes there. Upon my way out here I dictated a few 
definitions. I ought to say that there was no dictionary on the 
car, that Mr. Cleveland was occupied with his own anticipatory 
remarks here to-night — (laughter) — that Mr. Delano would give 
me no advice upon any subject except the limitation of the fed- 
eral control of railroads, and that I did not have a copy of Mr. 
Gilder's poems on board, so I had to depend upon my own un- 
practiced ingenuity and my own unfaithful memory. 

The first word in our political lexicon to undergo a marked 
change of definition is the word "colony." Once it denoted 
a homogeneous people occupying a territory remote from the 
mother country, but demanding the same rights as the subjects 
at home. I will give this to the reporters if they so desire. 
(Laughter.) Now a colony is a homogeneous object of benevo- 
lent assimilation under the protection of specific sections of an 
amphibious Constitution. Synonym, insular possession. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Second — "the United States," geographically a body of land 
or a domain capable of indefinite expansion; politically, a de- 
mocracy with a republican form of government and a somewhat 
autocratic executive ; grammatically a collective noun with which 
a plural verb is no longer correctly used. 

Third — "Governor," a governor is one who does not govern, 
but one who vetoes. I quote from Mr. Bryce. "A governor 
is the chief executive of a commonwealth whose merit is usually 
tested by the number and boldness of his vetoes of bills passed 
by the body selected by the people to make the laws." This 
definition is taken from Bryce's "American Commonwealth," or 
"Holy American Commonwealth" as it was once called by one 
of my students here in the West. He was told to read Bryce's 
"Holy Roman Empire," but his knowledge did not extend so 
far, he knew only his "American Commonwealth." On the way 
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to the library he became confused and called for Byrce's "Holy 
American Commonwealth." I think the definition was written 
in memory of a certain noteworthy gubernatorial administration. 

Fourth — ^"Public office." I shall have to revise this since 
hearing Mr. Gilder's historical statement. I put this down: A 
public office is a public trust. (Laughter.) This I supposed 
I was quoting from my memory of Mr. Cleveland's state papers. 
I must change this before I hand it to the reporters. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Fifth — "Tariff, protective." A system of duties ethical and 
economic, prescribed to aliens for the benefit of the natives; a 
national altruism adopted originally for the prevention of cruelty 
to child industries. Requires an omniscience to lay it justly, an 
omnipotence to revive or repeal it and a liberal education to 
obey it. (Laughter.) 

Now, I come lastly to the words which have been suggested 
to gpive boundary and definition to my few informal remarks 
here to-night, which are so near an end. The best definition of 
a state is that which I have already practically given. It is one 
I learned as a boy in the district school here in the State of 
Illinois: "Illinois is bounded on the east by Indiana, on the 
south by Kentucky, on the west by Missouri," and so on. That 
is the best definition of a state I know anything about. It is a 
satisfying and a gratifying fact that the portions of the other 
states most nearly adjacent to the State of Illinois are the best 
portions of those states. I fancy you have often noticed that. 
(Laughter.) I know that we are — for I still count myself an 
Illinoisian — I know that we are often called and opprobriously 
called "suckers." We may speak that word among ourselves. 
We are called "suckers." Of course, we all know why. It is 
because we believe to be true all the good things that we hear 
about the other states. (Laughter.) But I think that down in 
our hearts after all we have a surpassing love and pride for 
our own state, however credulous we may be of the riches and 
the attainments of the other states. (Applause.) 

I suppose I must, however, say a word about the generic state 
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and not the specific state. Mr. Byrce, who has been so often 
quoted here to-night, has said that the state is shriveling in 
importance despite the fact of the annual enactment of volum- 
inous laws touching every interest of life from the care of the 
eyes of new bom babies to provision against premature burial. 
(Laughter.) In the State of New York, where I was for some 
time connected with the Legislature — ^as a member of the Third 
House, I may say — (laughter) — ^and I have a better opinion of 
the Legislature than Mr. Bryce seems to have), I remember that 
there was a law regulating the depth, or the heighth, of the 
bottom of the strawberry boxes, from the seeming bottom of the 
boxes. (Laughter.) Down in New Jersey, where I once lived, 
there was a bill introduced providing that huckleberries that were 
scooped should be marked "scooped" with letters an inch tall. 
(Laughter.) I think it was defeated on the ground that people 
should not be relieved of the necessity of using their wits. So 
you see the state is busy protecting the interests of its citizens. 
(Laughter.) But despite this, as Mr. Bryce reminds us, the 
national power of govenunent is being taken away from the 
state, and on the other hand the state has given to the cities 
much the state had. Though it has the powers of European 
parliaments, as Mr. Bryce says, its machinery is run by men 
who have no greater distinction than members of English county 
councils. He says that here is still state pride, but that pride 
has exhibited itself generally in recounting the number of clocks 
made, the number of hogs killed, or the number of pumpkins 
raised. Certainly there is no such state pride as that whicli 
Josiah Quincy had when he said : "My first love is for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. There is my native state; there 
are the tombs of my ancestors." There is no such pride of state 
as that which Washington feared might prevent a perfect union. 
Now, is that pride to depart? Is the state to shrivel entirely 
in its sovereignty and source? It has been suggested recently 
that the state is to become but an administrative district; that 
state lines are to be erased, because one or more states do not 
live up to the standards of the other states. But is that the best 
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solution? Shall we not in our generation try to bring the states 
back to their high place in this republic? The indictment that 
has been made is a very serious one, and holds the states to 
shame. Shall we not answer that indictment by a new interest, 
a more lively concern, in the affairs that are within the reach of 
local and state control, so that our lexicons may keep the more 
honorable, more serviceable definition which our fathers gave it? 

A few days ago I was watching a lad learning his geography 
lesscm by means of a dissected map, each block in which repre- 
sented a state in its outline. And when this lad, with the as- 
sistance of his father (who was, by the way, at one time the 
president of all that country represented by those little blocks) — 
when this lad, with the assistance of his father, had put those 
blocks all together, I asked him what was on the other side, 
and turning the blocks over he found that they showed a map 
of the world in which the United States appeared without a 
state line upon it. And I have been thinking since that this is 
the best picture, the best metaphor, the best definition of the 
state in its national relationship, that I have ever seen. This 
lad, the son of a former President of the United States, fondling 
those little blocks of wood which represented the states which 
he knew best and loved best, those in which he had lived him- 
self, but building them with the others into a- perfect union, 
which he would love the more because of his love of the parts. 
(Applause.) 

I have still another definition, the oldest, for it comes from 
the days of Alcaeus. I make it the newest: 

What constitutes a state? 

Not high raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned 
Not bays and broad armed ports, 

Where laughing at the storm rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No — Men, high-minded men. 

3lC 4c « 
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Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain. 
Prevent the long-aimed blow 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain — 
These constitute a state. 

(Applause.) 



The ToASTM aster: Gentlemen, the last speaker upon our 
list is to talk to us upon the subject of "What Washington 
missed." This gentleman, I am sure, knows what Washington 
missed, because at one time he practiced law in Chicago, and 
now teaches law in Wisconsin. (Laughter.) I simply wish to 
caution the gentlemen present that we must not believe, although 
we have been told that Wisconsin is just on the other side of 
that parallel of latitude, that he is that parallel of latitude 
straightened out and stood on end. (Laughter.) 
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HOWARD L. SMITH 



Mr. Toastmaster, and Gentlemen: I hardly know whether to 
feel flattered that the toastmaster in introducing me did not think 
it necessary to mention my name, or to suppose that he had 
forgotten it. (Laughter.) It is, however, very kind of him 
to be willing to accept in advance of what I say, some responsi- 
bility for me on behalf of the State of Illinois. I can only hope 
that when I have concluded he will find no reason to retract 
his admission. 

Your committee in asking me to say a few words to you this 
evening told me that I would not be expected to make a partisan 
address. This limitation upon my eloquence has been a source 
of great embarrassment to me, for I am such a violent partisan 
that I once voted the same ticket at two succeeding elections. 
And if Mr. Qeveland had been a candidate again in 1896, it is 
possible I might have been such a confirmed and irreclaimable 
partisan as to have made it three times. (Applause.) For such 
bigots as this there is, in these days of dissolving issues, but 
little hope in this world, and I fear none in the next. Seclu- 
sion is the place for them. Far from obtruding themselves be- 
fore the public, they should imitate the very homely man who 
promised his intended that if she would only marry him he 
would not be around the house very much. 

I don't know that I quite understand what a non-partisan is, 
unless it be a man who thinks he has no prejudices. But, in this 
respect, I imagine we are all very much like the Irishman who 
insisted that he had no prejudices, but he did hate the French. 
Washington himself was some such sort of non-partisan, for, 
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while in his farewell address he urged upon his countrymen 
the dangers of party spirit, yet he was very anxious that none 
but federalists should be elected members of the first Congress, 
urging this obligation, by correspondence, at least, on the states 
adjoining Virginia, and appointing none but federalists to his 
own cabinet. 

This sort of non-partisanship might perhaps be defined — I 
cannot hope to rival in the matter of definitions the distinguished 
speaker who has preceded me — ^but possibly this sort of non- 
partisanship might be defined as a desire that our opponents 
should not get unduly excited or angry over our successes — at 
least, not sufficiently so to interfere with the accomplishment of 
our plans. This kind of non-partisanship is not so scarce as 
might be imagined. In fact, we have plenty of it in the United 
States at the present time. 

It is an era of non-partisanship. And why shouldn't it be? 
The federal government is Republican from top to bottom — ^all 
except its policy, which is democratic — (laughter) — ^at least, so 
I am told. As a non-partisan I venture no opinion upon it my- 
self. There seems to be no good reason, then, why everybody 
in politics should not be perfectly satisfied, unless it be the pro- 
hibitionists, and possibly Senator Foraker. But the prohibi- 
tionists, as we know, are never satisfied, and Senator Foraker 
seldom. (Laughter.) With these exceptions everybody is in 
a state of sweet political accord. The only question is, who 
shall do first what everybody admits ought to be done? 

When I say everybody, I mean of course everybody who is fit 
to be received in good society. (Laughter.) I do not refer of 
course to the railroads or the trusts. (Laughter.) Some of 
these are beginning to show decided s)rmptoms of partisanship. 
(Laughter.) 

I have thought that perhaps I could best fulfill this obligation 
of universal non-partisanship by speaking of some of the things 
that Washington missed in dying so soon. If he were to come 
back to earth on this winter night and take his stand down 
here at the comer of State and Madison streets, in three-cornered 
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hat and knee breeches, things must appear almost as wonderful 
to him as to an Eskimo or an Igorote or the traditional man 
from Mars. He would, of course, get his orientation sooner, 
and as a former resident of Chicago, who has gone to a better 
land — (laughter) — I hesitate to say whether he would be glad 
or sorry that he had eluded Pluto's vigilance. He would, of 
course, be able to speak our language, but with a foreign ac- 
cent — ^and that would make him feel at home. (Laughter.) 
He might be able to read our newspapers, though he would prob- 
ably not consider it worth while. (Laughter.) I think probably 
the President's daily message would be beyond him, though 
Washington was independent himself in the matter of spelling. 
In the course of a half hour's reading of his writings the other 
day I ran across c-o-o-l-d, for cooled; two a's in barbecue, and 
even in his last will extravagance spelled g-e-n-c-e. So you see 
there are precedents for presidential spelling reformers, whose 
perfect flower now sits in the chair of Washington. (Laughter.) 
But the English language is a tough proposition; it has more 
lives than a trust; it has not yet come under the control of Mr. 
Harriman — (laughter) — ^nor on the other hand, is it within the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Qmmierce Gxnmission. (Laugh- 
ter.) Its chief peril at the present time seems to me to be that 
the present occupant of the White House and a certain gentle- 
man from the prairies, of opposite political designation, who 
it is thought would like to succeed him and continue his poli- 
cies, may between them use it up. (Great laughter.) If it 
survives this crisis, it is likely to endure as long as the name of 
Washington, and be spelled — ^any old way. 

It has no doubt occurred to many of you that one of the good 
things that Washington missed was this dinner, and this com- 
pany. Had he been able to partake of these viands and drink 
this rare old Falemian, and look upon this assemblage, he would 
have lived much longer. (Laughter.) But the unfortunate 
man never had one chance in all his life to eat a single meal that 
was properly certified to by any Pure Food Commission or gov- 
ernment inspector. (Laughter.) Nobody ever guaranteed to 
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him that his pancakes should be all wool and a yard wide, and 
as he lived before the days of peruna and other soothing syrups 
he never was able to buy his whisky at a drug store. (Laugh- 
ter.) Is it any wonder that he died? What had he to live for? 
Another modern convenience, now enjoyed by almost every 
family, that Washington missed by dying so soon was the chance 
to draw a pension from the government. He had singularly 
old-fogy ideas about this, refusing absolutely to accept one 
penny even for his actual services as general in chief of the 
American army during an eight years war. In these days, when 
the importance of every office, station and employment in life 
is measured by the salary attached, such folly seems incredible. 
Whether one shall be a doorkeeper in the house of the Lord or 
dwell in the tents of the wicked is nowadays purely a question 
of the respective perquisites and emoluments. (Laughter.) We 
spend every year on the patriots who fought or ran away more 
than forty years ago, and their wives and relatives, actual and 
constructive — (laughter) — ^more money than the entire revolu- 
tionary war cost; and Washington, had he lived, being now 
more than sixty-two years old, and hence constructively dis- 
abled by wounds and exposure, would have been able to share 
in the booty. I can only explain his attitude upon this matter 
by supposing that he did not have to pay prosperity prices and 
so did not need the money. That is another thing that Wash- 
ington missed. I do not know that prosperity prices is a sub- 
ject that appeals particularly to you people in Chicago. Down 
here where everything is so beastly prosperous, as Matthew Ar- 
nold said, it is a matter to which you give little attention; but 
up in the country, where I vegetate, it means a financial crisis 
to have the price of the Ladies' Home Journal advance from 
lo to 15 cents a copy. We have to economize in a way that you 
who swim on a golden stream of perpetual affluence, fed by 
the contributions of us farmers, hardly imagine. Happy Wash- 
ington, who never paid a trust ten cents a gallon for kerosene, 
nor three cents a mile to ride on the railroads, nor fifteen cents 
a glass for what made Peoria famous! (Laughter.) Tallow 
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dips could not be transported in monopolistic pipe-lines, and 
four-horse teams and tramp canal boats did not give rebates to 
big shippers. That was the golden age, before appendicitis had 
been invented, while the Philippines still belonged to Spain, and 
Brownsville, Texas, was not yet on the map. (Laughter.) 

By his untimely, death Washington missed an opportunity to 
know so many nice people. I don't wish to be personal, but I 
might suggest William R. Hearst and Benjamin F. Tillman; at 
least he missed the opportunity to meet them in this world — 
and I fear that the loss is irreparable. (Laughter.) Mr. Hearst, 
I understand, greatly regrets this — on Washington's account. 
There are so many things that he could have given Washing- 
ton pointers about. Washington, for instance, I understand, al- 
ways had his doubts about the doctrine of total depravity. (Great 
laughter.) Well, I was just going to remark that Mr. Hearst 
could so easily have demonstrated to him that, as Mrs. Parting- 
ton said, it was a very good doctrine if only lived up to. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Washington missed the opportunity to tell us how to solve the 
so-called labor problem that vexes the uneasy dreams of so 
many philanthropic theorists. But we do not notice that very 
much, because in every editorial sanctimi, and in every pulpit 
we have on this topic the wisdom of a dozen Washingtons. 
Whether his solution of it would have been the same as that of 
the professional sociological enthusiasts of to-day we can per- 
haps only surmise from the view that he took of an early labor 
difficulty, called Shay's rebellion, in Massachusetts. 

In those days they called a spade a spade. "You talk, my 
dear sir," he wrote to Lee, "of employing influence to appease 
the present tumults in Massachusetts. I know not where that 
influence is to be found, or, if obtainable, that it would be a 
proper remedy for the disorder. Influence is not government 
Let us have a government by which our lives, liberties and prop- 
erties will be secured, or let us know the worst at once." (Ap- 
plause.) 

Not a word in all this about the delicacy and difficulty of the 
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problem, not even the suggestion of arbitration. It sounds, in 
fact, strangely like the talk of a man who is not a candidate for 
office. 

If my memory serves me right, something less than two years 
ago you had a Shea's rebellion here in Chicago; and anarchy 
stalked through your streets and slunk through your alleys. I 
see by the morning papers that its leader has succeeded in con- 
vincing a jury over in the Criminal Court, a forgetful and for- 
giving jury, that he ought not to be hung. (Laughter.) But, 
because the anarchists called that rebellion a teamsters' strike, 
your government was paralyzed. Men assembled in your mar- 
ket places and your churches and wherever newspapers were 
read, and wise men wag their heads, and pondered the labor 
problem, instead of assembling in your armories and loading 
their guns with powder and ball to put down rebellion and re- 
establish government. (Applause.) 

No, influence is not government. It was influence that para- 
lyzed the arm of government and delivered your city over to 
crime and riot. Washington, I feel sure, from what he said 
about Shays' rebellion, and what he did later in the so-called 
Whisky Rebellion in Pennsylvania, did not regard rebellion as 
a delicate problem for academic dissertation, nor even as a sub- 
ject for the modern panacea arbitration. When a man looks down 
the gun barrel of a highwayman he does not demand arbitra- 
tion. He cuts and runs, or knocks aside the weapon and leads 
for the solar plexus of the thug. (Applause.) If he has good 
luck the Municipal Court will do the arbitrating the next day; 
if he is not lucky, it may be the coroner. But when the white- 
fanged, red-muzzled wolves are at the throat of society, and 
her blood spatters the pavements of our cities, the modern idea 
seems to be that it is time for John Mitchell and Judge Gray to 
have a symposium. 

Sometimes they do these things better in France. When in 
Paris I like to go around to the old church in the Rue St. 
Honore, called St. Roch, and mark where Napoleon's grape-shot 
scarred its grimy front on the Thirteenth Vendemiaire. Na- 
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poleon was not a man whom you and I in all, or perhaps many 
respects admire, but as an arbitrator with a mob he has never 
been surpassed. His idea of the proper functions of arbitration 
(Ml such occasions has perhaps never been equaled, though it 
was, perhaps, approached by the Irishman who challenged his 
opponent to ccMne out in the alley and arbitrate it with him. 

But we need not go to foreign lands nor distant centuries to 
illustrate the difference between influence and government. My 
memory goes back some twelve or thirteen years, and I remem- 
ber how, in the spring of 1894, from the windows of my house 
on the South Side, I watched the midnight sky redden and 
glow with the flames of burning miles of freight cars, and lis- 
tened to the distant shouts of demoniac mobs as they plied torch 
and dynamite, and laughed society to scorn. Transportation 
and law itself, throughout a great empire, were suspended. One 
Debs assumed the reigns of government and instituted an abso- 
lutism such as has never existed under the forms of law in this 
country. Throughout a great community he graciously per- 
mitted or imperviously interdicted every form of human activity. 
What became of your local authorities ? Why, they were alarmed 
They concluded it was time, high time, to enter upon a discus- 
sion, and to have some speeches, and embassies, and interviews, 
and to consider the propriety of taking steps looking toward an 
ultimate arbitration! 

You remember the sickening cant, and how a committee of 
Congress actually condescended to ask the arch anarchist, his 
hands still red with rapine, what amendments he would like to 
suggest to the Constitution of the United States. 

I recall but one bright spot amid the encircling glocxn — ^when 
Bob Mather, a young attorney in the employ of th^ Rock Island 
Railroad, mounted a freight car out at Englewood, and hurled 
civilization's defiance in the teeth of a howling mob of anarchists, 
pampered by politicians, and thirsting for anybody's blood. I 
have always felt that I would rather have made that speech on 
that occasion, than to have led the charge up San Juan Hill — 
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though that made a President of the United States, and this 
only a president of the Rock Island Road. (Applause.) 

But one morning when we came downtown we found little 
white tents on the Lake Front — (cheers and applause) — ^and 
Old Glory waving from a flagstaff. We heard the voice of the 
bugle, and the rat-a-tat-tat of the drum, and we breathed easier. 
We knew then that the man who sat in Washington's chair was 
worthy to succeed him. (Cheers.) We had demonstrated in 
our smoking streets that influence was not government. We 
had had influence; we were to have government. Before that 
government anarchy fled away like. the darkness before the sun 
and peace and order resumed their sway. The little men of 
little souls, whose hearts had quaked and whose hands had trem- 
bled in the presence of rebellion, no doubt saved their political 
bacon. They are as eligible to-day for constable or councilman, 
or mayor or legislator or executive as if in the time of trouble 
they had been men. But their birthdays will not be celebrated 
in the second century after they are dead. (Applause.) 

It is well, my friends, that we can have once a year a day 
when, in the noble language of the constitution of my state, we 
can "recur to fundamental principles," and realize that, of all 
the virtues the greatest, in a man, is manliness, courage; that 
he, who for courage's sake lays down his political life shall find 
it, and mayhap lend his name to holidays in the calendar of a 
grateful world. (Cheers and continued applause.) 
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